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The Literary Week. 


Mr. Warts, R.A., has undertaken a statue of the late 
Lord Tennyson. It will be of life size, or even larger; 
and the artist, who is in his eighties, and whose oil- 
portrait of the poet is the possession of the nation, 
approaches this presentation of the late Laureate in a new 
medium with confidence and enthusiasm. 


Tue booksellers’ windows in Berlin and elsewhere, 
which were recently hung with black-edged notices of 
special necrologues and memorials, are aflame to-day 
with yellow placards of the forthcoming Thoughts and 


Recollections of Prince Bismarck. The work will be 
published towards the end of November in two pre- 
liminary volumes at ten marks apiece, and a limited 
number of copies, printed on vellum and half-bound, will 
be simultaneously issued at thirty marks. It may be 
remembered that Dr. Busch’s account of these memoirs 
describes them as practically of very little value. He 
relates that the ex-Chancellor’s memory was failing when 
he dictated the work to Lothar Bucher, and, further, that his 
rage and resentment at his dismissal, and at all the cir- 
cumstances attending it, had warped his judgment and his 
sense of truth. So far as these statements have been 
made known in Germany, they are taken as an attempt on 
Dr. Busch’s part to assist the sale of his own ‘Secret 
Pages” by spoiling the market for the authentic work. 
But the name of Prof. Horst Kohl—the editor of the 
“Bismarck Annual,” and the original nominee for the once- 
projected chair of Bismarck in Leipsic University—who is 
preparing the Thoughts and Recollections for the Cotta Press 
in Stuttgart, is accepted as a sufficient guarantee for the 
historical worth of the publication. 





Tue world of letters in Germany is already making its 
preparations to celebrate the 150th anniversary of Goethe’s 
birthday in 1899. A proposal to commemorate the date by 
the erection of a statue of the poet in the pride of his 
youth comes from Strasburg, where, as a student of the 
University, he lived for several years, and where he planned 
the outlines of his great drama, “‘ Faust.” The committee 
charged with the execution of this scheme is representative 
and cosmopolitan. 

Since retiring from the management of Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd., Mr. Crawfurd has sold Chapman’s Magazine, 
of which he, with others, was the proprietor, to the 
General Magazine and Review Co., by whom in future it 
will be carried on under a new title. 





Ir may perhaps be considered as a result of the acute 
competition among the cheap magazines that the English 
[Illustrated Magazine has been again transferred. The pro- 
prietors of the J/lustrated London News and Sketch, who 
acquired it a few years ago, have sold it to a firm of 
printers at St. Albans, who propose making a feature 
of coloured illustrations. Mr. Shorter will not be respon- 
sible for the editing after the Christmas number. 








WueEn Messrs. Macmillan started the Hnglish Illustrated 
Magazine in 1884, a real effort was made to compete 
with the pictorial methods of the best American monthlies. 
Mr. Biscombe Gardner and Mr. Lacour engraved exquisite 
frontispieces, and Mr. Comyns Oarr, the editor, found 
delicate examples of ancient decorative ironwork to serve 
as headpieces and tailpieces. The text was also distin- 
guished. Among the contributors were R. L. Stevenson, 
Mr. Shorthouse, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Traill. 


Tue publishing world is still greatly agitated over the 
question ofthe threepenny magazine. Itis generally admitted 
that there might be a vast improvement in the reading 
matter of both the Harmsworth and the Royal magazines. 
Both these publications are filled by articles and stories 
by unknown writers, and with one or two exceptions these 
are not of first-class interest. ‘The editorial expense, when 
spread over a million copies, is, after all, an infinitesimal 
amount per copy. It is paper and print that cost the 
money. Another hundred pounds or two paid for literary 
matter would make a vast difference to the future sales, 








Tue success of Messrs. Cassell’s new Penny Magazine 
has been remarkable. So great was the demand for No. 1 
that Messrs. Cassell, who do all their own printing, have 
had to postpone the publication of No. 2 until next week. 
We believe they have still orders in hand for No. 1, but 
that they have decided not to reprint again. The reception 
of the magazine is all the more astonishing when it is 
remembered that by far the greater part of the contents 
have seen the light before. The serial story must have 
been read by thousands in volume form. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor is severing his connexion with the 
Weekly Sun. UWenceforward, for a while, he intends to 
devote all his journalistic energies to his new paper. Mr. 
O’Connor’s journalistic career has been fertile in new 
ideas, which have almost always been popular. Indeed, 
the front-page review in the Weekly Sun quite set a 
fashion. 
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THACKERAY, it seems from Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction to 
the Biographical Esmond, had an idea of illustrating his 
Lectures on the English Humorists. In a letter to his 
publisher he gave several specimen drawings. One, which 
we reproduce, re- 
presented John- 
son and Boswell ; 


— 


Filsy 4G 





another, Sterne 
TAYICR K — R and the grisette ; 
fy fr — another, Captain 





Steele. The pro- 
ject, however, 
came to naught. 





Tue passionate 
admiration which 
the murdered 
Empress of Aus- 
tria had for the 
verse of Heinrich 
Heine, and her 
pious affection 
for his memory, 
are well known. 
Among her 
papers a_ port- 
folio containing 
several of the 
great poet’s autograph letters was discovered upon her 
death. These letters, it appears, were given to the 
Empress by Heine’s only surviving sister, Frau von 
Embden, when she visited the old lady in Hamburg 
several years ago. The Emperor, on learning that Frau 
von Embden was still alive, ordered these precious letters 
to be returned to her. In the packet he enclosed a letter 
written by his own hand, thanking the old lady for her 
present to his wife, and the latest portrait of the Empress. 


JOHNSON AND BOSWELL. 
(Drawn by Thackeray. 





Exit Louis de Rougemont, enter Jean Pacard. Jean 
Pacard was, or purports to have been, a former warder on 
Devil’s Island at the beginning of Dreyfus’ imprisonment 
there, and he has necessarily an interesting story to tell. 
This story is now running as a serial through a weekly 
paper entitled All Sorts. ‘“ Mon Dieu,” says M. Pacard 
(in translation), ‘it was strange, very strange. Indeed, 
it was quite a thrilling romance, and I will tell it to you.” 
Until Esterhazy’s book appears M. Pacard should serve. 


Ir is really time, writes a correspondent, to protest 
against the desecration of Dumas that has now set in. 
Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan are honoured and 
sacred figures who should dwell undisturbed in the choice 
recesses of the mind. They should be inviolable—most of 
all from poster artists and dramatic adaptors. But both 
these foes to idealism have now wreaked their will. It is 
true that a stage version of Dumas can be avoided: hence 
I say nothing of that; but a poster smites one in the 
face at every turn, and I wish to enter a protest against 
the Haymarket poster which now covers the hoardings of 
London. From this sprawling afiche every trace of distinc- 
tion has vanished. Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan 
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are mere conventional swashbucklers, of no more account 
than the meanest of the Cardinal’s creatures whom they 
abhorred.. They are denuded alike of personality and 
manners: four grinning tipplers, they sail inanely through 
the air, bestraddling a volume and brandishing bottles and 
arms. Of Dumas there is no trace. The picture is a 
crime against romance. 


In consequence of the production of “The Three 
Musketeers ” at the Globe Theatre, and the imminence of 
another production at the Haymarket Theatre, there is an 
extraordinary demand in bookshops for Dumas’ novel. 
Fortunately there are about ten editions to meet it. These 
are of many styles and periods, and they compare with 
each other in the most eccentric way. For example, 
Messrs. Warne have produced a two-shilling edition, 
selling at eighteenpence, which throws more expensive 
editions into the shade, and makes others of the same price 
look ridiculous. Many people, however, will prefer Mr. 
Walter Scott’s edition, at three-and-sixpence. 





For a piece of brilliant destructive criticism the reader is 
commended to try the Quarterly’s attack on the religious 
novels of Miss Corelli and Mr. Hall Caine. The writer 
possesses perfect temper and masterly analytical skill. 
The article is so closely knit and logical in progression 
that to quote is not easy; but here is a sentence on each 
novelist, and the sum of the whole matter: ‘‘ For herself 
| Miss Corelli] she cannot distinguish prose from verse, 
but rambles between them and fancies it a fine thing to 
‘go’ made in white satin like ‘Tilburina’ in Zhe Critic. . . 
Mr. Caine lives and dies by emotion . . . he has an 
eye for what he sees, but he lives in a world of his own. 

. Their religion is not Christianity, but its carica- 
ture; and their apologetics are as wanting in balance as 
they are fertile in sickly and sensuous dreams.”’ 


SHAKESPEARE is now finally doomed; Greene finally 
doomed ; Marlowe finally doomed ; Bacon finally justified 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly writes thus to the Philadelphia 
Conservator : 

I think my new and yet unpublished book contains a 
remarkable array of facts going to show that there is a 
cipher in the Shakespeare Sonnets and in Ben Jonson’s 
Plays as well as in the Plays that go by the name of 
Shakespeare. The first part of the book shows, as I think, 
very conclusively, that the application of Bacon’s biliteral 
cipher, given in the De Augmentis, when applied to the 
curious biliteral inscription on the gravestone oyer Shake- 
speare’s remains— 

Good Frend for Jesus SAKE forbeare 
To diGG THE Dust Enclo-Ased He.Re. 
Blese be THE Man Y* spares THEs Stones 
And curst be He Y* moves my Bones — 
produces this cipher sentence : 
Francis Bacon wrote the Greene, Marlowe, and Shakespeare 
Plays. 
I believe that when published my book will go far to 
settle the whole Baconian controversy. 


We await the book with a calm pulse. 
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Mr. Kennern Graname’s new story, Zhe Headswoman, 
which forms No. 5 of Mr. Lane’s Bodley Booklets, is a 
mere trifle. It is an exercise in the humour of the Bad 
Ballads, carried out to the extreme end. It will not add to 
Mr. Grahame’s reputation; but, then, probably Mr. 
Grahame knows that, and is surprised that so slight 
a thing as this should have the dignity of a cover, with 
Sir Thomas Bodley’s portrait upon it. 


TuE omission of Mr. Kipling’s lines entitled ‘Bobs ” from 
the new collected edition of his works is deplored by many 
bookbuyers. The result is that the number of the Pail 
Mall Magazine which contained the poem beginning— 

There’s a little red-faced man, which is Bobs, 

Rides the tallest ’orse ’e can—Our Bobs— 
is being eagerly sought after, and copies now command 
double the published price. 


Krrtine collectcrs are multiplying apace, and a City 
firm of booksellers are sufficiently alive to this fact to turn 
it to profit. Thus the thirteenth number of the Horsmonden 
School Budget, which contained Mr. Kipling’s maxim for 
school-boys, has been bought up by this firm, who are 
obtaining a good price for the copies. 


By the way, we were in error last week in attributing 
the drawing reproduced from Zhe Cantab to Mr. Kipling’s 
pencil. It was the work of an undergraduate. 


Mr. Lane, being as dissatisfied as Wild Eelin, in Mr. 
Black’s new novel, with the ordinary words of “The 
Bonnie, Bonnie Banks o’ Loch Lomond,” has been at some 
trouble to find a new version. He has now found it in a 
book entitled The Young Chevalier, published at Bath in 
1748 (no printer’s name). Therein the mystery is cleared 
up. ‘The speaker,” says Mr. Lang, “is one of two 
acquitted Highland prisoners, released from Carlisle gaol, 
and entering Scotland by different routes. We are also 
enabled to understand why he and his true love will never 
meet again by the bonnie, bonnie banks of Loch Lomond. 
The young lady is dead of a heart that broke on Drumossie 
Day, and the hero vows to enlist under Sergeant Mor 
Cameron (hung about 1753) and take vengeance.” Here 
is the recovered song: 


There’s an ending o’ the dance, and fair Morag’s safe in 
France, 
And the Clans they hae paid the lawing, 
And the wuddy has her ain, and we twa are left alane, 
Free o’ Carlisle gaol in the dawing. 
So ye’ll tak’ the high road, and I’ll tak’ the laigh, 
An, I'll be in Scotland before ye ; 
But me and my true love will never meet again, 
By the bonnie, bonnie banks o’ Loch Lomond. 


For my love’s heart brake in twa, when she kenned the 
Cause’s fa’, 

And she sleeps where there’s never name shall waken, 

Where the glen lies a’ in wrack, wi’ the houses toom and 
black, 

And her father’s ha’s forsaken. 


Chorus. 
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While there's heather on the hill shall my vengeance ne’er 
be still, ' 

While a bush hides the glint o’ a gun, lad ; 

Wi’ the men o’ Sergeant Mér shall I work to pay the score, 

Till I wither on the wuddy in the sun, lad ! 


Chorus. 


At this point, it may be well to explain that Zhe Young 
Chevalier (published at Bath, 1748) and the singer are but 
myths, and the poem is, as he confesses, Mr. Lang’s own. 
But is it not a pretty forgery? We still think, however, 
that ‘‘ before ye” is not the best possible rhyme to ‘“ Loch 
Lomond.” 


Mr. Frank Sazin has just acquired Lord Byron’s 
copy of the plays of Alfieri. The fly -leaves contain 
unpublished notes by Byron, among them this dictum 
reflecting on critics: “Alfieri has been attacked by 
writers who consistently contradict themselves—this seems 
to me the best proof of his extraordinary merits.” In the 
volume containing ‘‘ Mirra’’ Byron has written: ‘‘ Venice, 
Nov. 8, 1819.—Read ‘ Mirra,’ but could not continue read- 
ing—umph !—When I went to the representation of ‘ Mirra’ 
at Bologna, the two last acts threw me into hysteries—not 
a woman’s, This same feeling choked me again —- an 
agony of tears unborn.”’ The three volumes, each enriched 
by Byron’s comments and memoranda, are valued at £35. 





THE quiet precinct of Stationers’ Hall is so much 
frequented by publishers, booksellers, and authors that 
even a non-literary fact concerning it will not be considered 
intrusive. A lofty plane-tree which stands againat the 
Copyright Office has looked down for seventy years on the 
comings and goings of bookmen. It was planted by a 
prominent ‘ stationer,” and it cost him just 4d. In the 
inner courtyard, to which few people penetrate, the same 
bookman planted another plane-tree, which cost him 44d. ; 
and the two are twins in size and beauty. 


WE have often wondered why, in these days of assiduous 
book making for children, 
foreign juvenile works are 
not more often drawn upon. 
The question is partly 
answered by the appear- 
ance of ZJwo Little Run- 
aways (Longmans), an 
adaptation by Mr. James 
Buckland of Les Aventures 
de Jean-Paul Choppart, a fa- 
vourite French story by 
Louis Desnoyers, published 
in 1843. The tale is very 
picturesque and full of 
incident and humour, and 
its Gallicism will perhaps 
be found by the nursery an 
agreeable change. Mr. Cecil Aldin has illustrated the 
book with spirit and thoroughness. We reproduce his 
very excellent cover. 














A CovER BY Mr, CEcIL ALDIN. 
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In commenting upon our article last week on the 
“ Curiosities of Indexing,” a contributor to the West- 
minster Gazette writes thus : 


An amusing addendum might be made, taken from the 
later editions of Croker’s Boswell, which would seem to have 
been hitherto overlooked, and which, besides illustrating 
what has been said of the practice of the old controver- 
silists of letting fly a few Parthian arrows from their indexes 
at their opponents, has a piquancy all its own arising out 
of the relationship known to subsist between Macaulay and 
Croker. It will be remembered that Macaulay in his 
famous review took Croker to task for, among other things, 
his capricious delicacy in occasionally substituting for 
certain free expressions which Johnson sometimes per- 
mitted himself more decorous equivalents. In subsequent 
editions of the great work Croker defended his conduct on 
this head, and then had a parting shot at his critic from 
the index where this entry occurs: ‘ Indecency and in- 


delicacy. See Macaulay, T. B.”! 


We hear that the system of selling expensive works by 
instalment through the medium of the newspapers is being 
extensively taken up. One of the leading Church papers 
will, we understand, shortly offer in this way a well-known 
Biblical commentary. 


Or Mark Twain under difficulties—Mark Twain in the 
shade—too much has of late years been heard. Here is a 
portrait, by way of a change, of the humorist in the sun. 





MARK TWAIN IN THE SUN, 
The photograph was taken by an amateur at Onteora, an 


American summer resort. 


Apropos Mr. Birrell’s remark, “ Spontaneity, the most 
attractive of all the charms of human speech, is usually 
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the first to resent the imprisonment of print,” quoted by 
us recently from his memoir of Sir Frank Lockwood, 
Mr. G. Somes Layard sends the following verses : 


I catch the fleeting fancies as they fly, 
Lock them in written words 
As darting, nimble birds 

Are snared and caged within an aviary. 

But when I shew my thoughts unto my friend, 
Thus “‘ cabined, cribbed, confined,’’ 
Behold him disinclined 

To sympathize, admire, or recommend. 

And yet, to interchange his thoughts with mine, 
As men fly carrier doves 
With messages, he dearly loves 

In converse, saying my thoughts are free and fine. 


Is it that caged thoughts lose their beauty bright 
As birds the gloss that flecks 
Their breasts, their wings, their necks, 

Pining to taste again the wild delight ? 


Henceforth my thoughts shall fly on wings of speech, 
No longer droop and waste 
In caging type encased 
Until the welkin’s topmost arch they reach. 
Mr. Layard tells us that he wrote these verses many years 
ago, which accounts for the inaccuracy of the statement in 
the concluding stanza. Had the determination been 
adhered to, we should have been without Mr. Layard’s 
Life of Charles Keene and many of Truth’s “Strange 
Stories.” 


Pror. Harry Tuvurstron Peck, one of the editors of the 
American Bookman, has added another to his literary in- 
genuities by translating the account of Zrimalchio’s Dinner, 
from Petronius Arbiter. He has done this “ with idiomatic 
freedom, so as to bring out in modern dress the easy chat, 
the colloquialisms, and the slang of the original.” The 
book will have “ curious and interesting illustrations.” 
One reason given for this translation is that Petronius 
Arbiter’s story is ‘amusing, and the language is crisp, 
striking, and full of epigram.” Another reason is that 
“‘ readers of Quo Vadis, especially, will be glad to have an 
opportunity of perusing a work to which attention is called 
in that remarkable book ! ” 


A bEPARTURE is to be made by Messrs. Methuen with 
the publication of Mr. J. F. Fraser’s book Round the World 
on a Bicycle. It is usual first to publish a costly edition of 
a work, and then a cheap or popular edition. But 
Messrs. Methuen intend the first appearance of Round the 
World on a Bicycle to be in paper covers at sixpence, to 
the extent of 100,000 copies. Afterwards, a six-shilling 
edition will be issued, with illustrations, and its democratic 
forerunner stopped. 

Aproros of our story last week of the purchaser of 
FitzGerald’s Omar Khdyydém, it is not to be disputed that 
the appeals for a cheaper edition, which were recently 
addressed to Messrs. Macmillan through the Daily 
Chronicle, represent a widely felt want. Every bookseller 
of standing can confirm the existence of this want. Mean- 
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while we observe that Messrs. Bell have just endeavoured 
to stave the hunger of the public with Mr. Garner’s trans- 
lation of the quatrains ; Mr. Nutt has in the press a cheap 
edition of Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s prose rendering ; 
and lastly, Mr. Grant Richards is about to issue a cheap 
edition of Mr. Le Gallienne’s ingenious substitute. But 
these, of course, are only sops. The public wants its Fitz- 
Gerald, and won’t be happy till it gets him. 


Some very large enterprises in new editions of standard 
novels now progressing or lately completed deserve note. 
Mr. Dent’s edition of Dumas ran to more than sixty 
volumes, and his edition of Balzac will exceed fifty volumes. 
In addition, new and costly editions of the works of the 
Brontés, of Fielding, and of Whyte-Melville are in 
progress. All these editions are well produced; but not 
one can compare with the ‘‘ Edinburgh Stevenson.” 


OnE firm of publishers, at least, has taken sympathetic 
count of the reviewer’s position with regard to uncut 
books. A volume received by us from Messrs. Service 
& Paton contains a slip of paper bearing the following 
note: ‘‘The leaves of this copy have been cut for the 
convenience of the reviewer.” Other publishers please 
copy. (P.8S.—Our reviewer has just written to say that 
the book in question wanted atill twenty-nine cuts for his 
convenience to be complete. ) 





M. Maerer.inck’s Wisdom and Destiny is selling exceed- 
ingly well-—a dozen copies in two days at one establishment. 
This isremarkable, the character of the book and its price 
being considered. 





New editions of Jane Austen’s novels are being absurdly 
overdone. When all is said, Jane Austen appeals now, as 
in the past, to a select class of readers. There cannot 
possibly be room in the market for six editions of her 
works at one time. Yet six, if not seven or eight, are now 
in circulation. We have nothing to say against any one 
of these, we merely remark that there are too many. We 
have (1) the old Bentley edition, now in the hands of 
Messrs. Macmillan ; (2) Messrs. Macmillan’s own edition, 
included in ‘‘ Standard Novels”; (3) Messrs. Dent’s ten- 
volume edition, now being re-issued with new binding and 
new illustrations; (4) Mr. Allen’s new illustrated edition, 
now in progress; (5) Mr. Grant Richards’s new library 
edition, just completed; and (6) Messrs. Routledge’s 
reprints. 

“THe sex novel is dead,” said a bookseller the other 
day, ‘and the women who did things are at a discount.” 
The fact is, that the novel of adventure is the live novel, 
and it is the men who did things who are wanted. 





Tuar useful invention of Mr. Tuer’s, ‘The Author’s 
Hairless Paper-Pad,” has just undergone improvement. 
A better quality of paper has been adopted, and a sheet of 
blotting-paper added for the benefit of those that use ink. 
Mr. Punch’s comment that a hairless pad may lead to a 
bald style need not prevent anyone from using it. 
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AnorHer volume of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s poetical 
works comes from Messrs. Macmillan—Legends and Records 
of the Church and the Empire, forming Vol. VI. of the 
collected edition. The book was first published in 
1887. Mr. de Vere has prefixed an interesting ‘ adver- 
tisement ” to this reprint, wherein he says that Cardinal 
Newman once remarked to him that “if the Middle Ages 
constituted the loftiest period of Human History, the long 
preceding period, with its Greeco-Latin, its Imperial, and 
its Barbaric elements, from Augustus to Charlemagne, 
was, on the other hand, the richest for poetic purposes, 
the most various, and eventually the most terrible period 
the world has yet witnessed.”” Mr. de Vere’s poems cover 
both periods. 


An examination paper on fiction, set by a contributor to 
the Pall Mall Gazette in a recent number, contained among 
others these questions : 

Show that two villains are together less than one hero, 
and that, if a be a heroine, } a pair of breeches, c an 
amiable misogynist, and d the literary drama, a + b + c= d, 

If A, @ rising novelist, can publish four novels in one 
year, of which 49,000 copies are sold at 6s., and is inter- 
viewed during that time in thirty-seven papers and four 
illustrated magazines, and if he then changes his publisher 
and sets up a motor-car, deduce the price per thousand 
and the value of an interview. 


Bibliographical. 


Tne announcement of a new edition of the Collected Sonnets 
of Charles Tennyson Turner would seem to show that that 
work is gradually making its way into the hearts of poetry- 
lovers. Gradually, I say, because it has been before the 
world for eighteen years, having been brought out in 
1880 under the editorship of the present Lord Tennyson, 
who supplied a preface. In the course of that preface it 
was stated that, in the opinion of our late lamented 
Laureate, ‘“‘some of the sonnets have all the tenderness of 
the Greek epigram,” while he ranked ‘‘a few of them 
among the noblest in our language.” Mr. Kegan Paul 
was the first publisher of the book, which was transferred, 
in 1884, to Messrs. Macmillan. It has special value for 
students as containing Alfred Tennyson’s affectionate 
verse-tribute to his brother. 


Is it not rather early for Mr. William Watson to be 
“collecting ’’ his Poems? Though his first book of verse 
has on its title-page the date 1880, it was only in 1890, 
when he published Wordsworth’s Grave, and Other Poems, 
that he came prominently before the public. Zhe Prinee’s 
Quest, and Other Poems, of 1880, made no mark on the 
public; nor did the Zpigrams of Art, Life, and Literature of 
1884—no doubt because it was issued by a provincial 
house. Mr. Watson has now, however, an opportunity of 
bringing together such of his old and his later work as he 
desires, after due consideration, to be judged by. He has 
issued altogether nine volumes of verse, most of them of 
slender proportions. It will be interesting to note how 
much or how little he reproduces from the volumes of 
1880 and 1884, 

By the way, has attention ever been publicly drawn 
to a noteworthy parallelism between a passage in Mr. 
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Watson’s Epigrams and one in Mr. Austin Dobson’s ballad 
of “The Ladies of St. James’s” ? In his third Epigram 
Mr. Watson says of the Poet: 
Pluck’d by his hand, the basest weed that grows 
Towers to a lily, reddens to a rose. 
In Mr. Dobson’s ballad we read : 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida! 
Her colour comes and goes ; 
It trembles to a lily,— 
It wavers to a rose. 
There is no question here of plagiarism; the instance is 
merely one of unconscious similarity. 


I am glad to see that Bishop Wordsworth (of Salisbury) 
is to give us an account of the Episcopate of his uncle, Dr. 
Charles Wordsworth, of St. Andrews. Of course, we 
already possess two volumes in which the latter prelate 
embodied his recollections of the years 1806.56. Still, 
though the Bishop of St. Andrews was not without the 
necessary self-esteem, it is well that the full story of his 
episcopal labours should be written by another hand. Dr. 
Charles Werdsworth ought, to be sure, to have been 
a Bishop in England, or, better still, a Dean. He was a 
scholar, and had been a schoolmaster; he was not in his 
element as a Bishop of the Scots Episcopalian body. 
He was a Broad Churchman, and coquetted, most amiably, 
with Presbyterianism, which was, tactically, a mistake. 
He was a vigorous writer and a most excellent orator. 

I note that Mr. Bret Harte’s Stories in Light and 
Shadow are to be issued by C. A. Pearson, Limited, and I 
feel aggrieved thereat. Ought not a writer whois already, 
in his lifetime, a classic (so to speak) always to publish 
through the same firm? ’Twould be convenient, for then 
every successive book from the same hand could be 
uniform in size and style with its predecessors. As it is, 
Messrs Chatto & Windus publish Mr. Harte’s ‘ Complete 
Works,”’ while some of his recent stories figure in the lists 
of other firms. The fact is, no fictionist should issue his 
“complete works” till he has definitely stopped writing. 
Thereby would much bibliographical “ strong language ” 
be avoided. 

The memoir and correspondence of Miss Ferrier which 
Mr. J. A. Doyle is going to put before us will no doubt 
have a cordial welcome. One would not have thought 
that such works as Marriage, The Inheritance, and Destiny 
would be to the taste of the present generation; and yet 
all three have been reprinted two or three times within 
the last sixteen or seventeen years. Nay, it is but three 
or four years since Messrs. Dent reissued, in very pleasant 
guise, all the stories of Miss Ferrier. From which one 
may fairly gather that the lady has her admirers even in 
these days. A short sketch of her life was given lately by 
Sir George Douglas in his Blackwood Group. 

One reads that there was sold the other day by auc- 
tion the MS. of two stanzas by our late Laureate, 
beginning “ From Sorrow, Sorrow yet is born.” The 
statement makes your true Tennysonian’s mouth water, 
He knows not those stanzas; they are not in the authorised 
Works ; they are not in any of the poet’s early volumes ; 
there is no sign of them in any of the bibliographies ; they 
have not been printed in the official Biography. Have 
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they ever been published? They may be of no great im- 
portance ; but still, one would like to have read them. 


There is nothing more misleading than initials. Until 
lately Mr. John Davidson, the poet, was being credited 
by many with the authorship of sundry articles in an 
evening newspaper signed “J. D.”; yet was he quite 
guiltless in the matter. Now one notices, at the end of 
articles in a Sunday journal the initials “‘W. P. R.,” 
which are, I believe, those of Mr. W. P. Ryan, though 
they might very well be those of Mr. W. P. Ridge. 
Wherefore I am disposed to say, if articles be signed at 
all, let them be signed with the full name. 


Another book of travel from Miss Bird (Mrs. Bishop) ! 
Why, it was only the other day that she gave us Korea and 
her Neighbours. Some three or four years ago we had from 
her Among the Thibetans; before that, Journeys in Persia 
and Kurdistan; before that The Golden Chersonese and 
the Way Thither; before that, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan ; 
before that, 4A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains; and, 
before that again, The Hawaian Archipelago, which dates 
from 1874-75. I fancy there is, or was, a book called 
Women Travellers of the Nineteenth Century: should there 
ever be a new edition of that work, Mrs. Bishop should be 
conspicuous in the narrative. Her record must be difficult 
to beat. 

In editing the plays and poems of Robert Greene, and 
in writing his Life, Mr. Churton Collins follows both 
Mr. Dyce and Mr. Grosart. Dyce’s edition dates from 
1831, and Mr. Grosart’s from 1881-6; moreover, Mr. 
Grosart reprinted all Greene’s works, in which he did 
well, for the novels are much more notable and valuable 
than the plays. It is as a romancist and a poet that 
Greene deserves to live. He has been long in coming into 
his own; till quite lately, Mr. Palgrave could find no place 
for him in the Golden Treasury, but he is fairly well repre- 
sented in Mr. T. H. Ward’s English Poets. Robert Bell 
edited his Poems in 1846. Certain of his lyrics ought 
never to be absent from any English anthology which 
professes to be comprehensive. 

Mr. C. Kinloch Cooke’s Memoir of the Duchess of Teck will 
be the writer’s first contribution to the Jelles-lettres. His 
Australian Defences and New Guinea, and his Handy Book 
for Electors, were, of course, highly useful, but not of great 
literary interest. Mr. Cooke has edited the English Illus- 
trated Magazine, the Observer, the Pall Mall Gazette, and, I 
believe, the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. I 
have also heard that he has done editorial work on the 
Morning Post. He is a barrister, and has been a private 
secretary and an examiner for inspectorships. Altogether, 
‘a man so various ’’—and so forth. 

How well Thackeray wears! Here are Messrs. Smith 
& Elder offering us another edition of Zhe Rose and the 
Ring, which dates back to 1855, as well as a reproduction 
of the first issue of Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, which belongs to 
1847. 

By the way, I never said that Mr. Ascott R. Hope’s 
literary career began thirty years ago. My remarks were 
confined to his stories for boys, and, so far as those remarks 


went, they were accurate. 
Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Sage’s World. 


Wisdom and Destiny. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Trans- 
lated by Alfred Sutro. (George Allen. 6s.) 


Wisdom and Destiny might be defined as the work of an 
eesthete on Moral Beauty, and it should find a welcome in 
England, for it is practically a book of spiritual teaching. 
For ourselves M. Maeterlinck’s dreamy plays seem to us more 
convincing than his spiritual essays, for though both have 











MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
From a Photograph by Benque, Paris. 

atmosphere, in the plays the morality is sublimated in their 
exquisite form and their tender mystical moods. However, 
we admit that in Wisdom and Destiny these same moods 
gather and group themselves into an individual philosophy 
of life which is rare, delicate, and fragile, beautiful as a 
floating mist. M. Maeterlinck in his essays is artist enough 
to escape all that narrow dogmatic utterance on morality 
which has vitiated so much of Mr. Ruskin’s excellent 
teaching. 

The philosophy that Wisdom and Destiny offers -us is 
a striving towards the good, and the good in M. Maeter- 
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linck’s scheme is essentially the calm and lofty attitude 
of the soul that can transmute all experience, conscious- 
ness, and sorrow into divine wisdom. The inner wells of 
the spirit should be depths of a serene happiness which 
is wisdom. The perception of the good in itself is wisdom, 
and the spirit always striving towards the beauty of moral 
perfection conquers self and sorrow, and never loses sight 
of a divine beatitude as its goal. M. Maeterlinck’s 
philosophy, springing from a poet’s world, is thus essen- 
tially religious in its nature, for it rejects all the truths 
that clash with or diminish a serene consciousness of joy, 
and it seeks to determine all consciousness of tragedy, 
evil, and suffering, as secondary and inferior to the 
consciousness of goodness and confidence, of indulgence 
and love. But let us see M. Maeterlinck’s thought shaping 
itself : 

Wisdom perhaps is only the sense of the infinite applied 
to our moral life Why should we not say that 
wisdom is the triumph of reason divine over reason of 
man? ... Our wisdom, we might add—in other words, 
all that is best in our soul and our ckaracter, is to be 
found, above all, in those ideas that are not yet clear. 
Were we to allow our clear ideas only to govern our life, 
we should quickly become undeserving of either much love 
or esteem. For, truly, what could be less clear than the 
reasons that bid us be generous, upright, and just, that 
teach us to cherish in all things the noblest of feelings 
aud thoughts? ... Reason, the well-beloved daughter 
of intellect, must go take her stand on the threshold of our 
spiritual life, having first flung open the gates of the prison 
beneath, where the living, instinctive forces of being lie 
captive, asleep. . . . She watches the flame of her lamp; 
needs must it burn brightly and remain at its post, and be 
seen from afar. She listens untroubled to the murmur of 
inferior instincts out there in the darkness. But the 
prisoners slowly awake; there are some who draw nigh 
to the threshold, and their radiance is greater than hers. 
There flows from them a light less material, softer and 
purer than that of the bold, hard flame which her hand 
protects. They are the inscrutable powers of goodness 
and love; and others follow behind, more mysterious still, 
and more infinite, seeking admission... . then shall 
ineffable changes take place on the threshold, from lamp 
to lamp. Drops of an unknown oil will blend with the 
oil of the wisdom of man; and wher the white strangers 
have passed, the flame of her lamp shall rise higher, 
transformed for all time; shall shed purer and mightier 
radiance amidst the columns of the loftier doorway. 


In the above passage there floats gently before us the 
tender dreamy atmosphere of a mystical world, whose 
peaceful beauty is its creator’s justification. The supreme 
type of man in M. Maeterlinck’s eyes is the sage. Culti- 
vation of the soul is the sage’s duty. Whatever happens 
to us in life is to fortify our consciousness of spiritual 
strength. Filled with the single supreme aim towards the 
good, the sage moves among men, conscious of an immense 
inner world of love and purifying joy, and at the sage’s 
coming, worldly strife and sin and tragedy sink abashed 
before his lofty gaze, his evenness of soul, his immense 
tranquillity. ‘‘ He seems to create,” says M. Maeterlinck, 


some kind of sanctuary, whose inviolability will be in the 
degree of his wisdom; and the consciousness he has 
acquired becomes the centre of a circle of light, within 
which the passer-by is secure from the caprice of fate . 
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The mere presence of the sage suffices to paralyse destiny ; 
and of this we find proof in the fact that there exists scarce 
a drama wherein a true sage appears; when such is the 
case the event must needs halt before reaching bloodshed 
and tears. 

But how are we to attain to this immense consciousness 
of the good? And whence does M. Maeterlinck derive his 
fundamental conception of life so opposed to the sceptical, 
troubled world of to-day and the fragmentary teachings of 
science? M. Maeterlinck has gone back to the ancient 
world, to the worlds of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, 
Paulus A°milius, and Plato; he has strengthened his own 
transfiguring mysticism with the teachings of all the sages 
of history, from the days of Buddha, Socrates, and Marcus 
Aurelius, to the days of Fénélon and Joubert. His teach- 
ing is individual only in the sense that he interprets exqui- 
sitely the Stoic, Christian, and Epicurean worlds through 
an atmosphere of spiritual elevation and ennobled power. 
His interpretation is the poet’s net of beauty, which strains 
out all the harsh dark things in the great creeds, and lets 
only the gracious pellucid truths slip through. 

Accordingly, at the point where Marcus Aurelius’s no- 
bility hardens into stern renunciation, and the Christ of 
“Suffer little children...” passes into the Christ of 
‘Woe unto ye, hypocrites and sinners . . ,” Wisdom and 
Destiny is significantly silent. And this is the psychological 
moment, so to say, where M. Maeterlinck’s creed becomes 
intensely interesting to us, where he makes a transition 
from the great moralist’s worlds to the wsthete’s worlds 
—to the world of Pater. In quoting the following passage 
we will make our single criticism on the sage’s world— 
viz., that it is a little too safe, for it is the world of the 
sage’s self, Says M. Maeterlinck : 


Why not admit that it is not our paramount duty to 
weep with all those who are weeping, to suffer with all 
those who are sad?’ ... Tears and sufferings and wounds 
are helpful to us only when they do not discourage our 
life. ... After all, it matters but little whether it be man 
or the universe that we admire, so long as something appear 
truly admirable to us and exalt our sense of the infinite. 
Every new star that is found in the sky will lend of its rays 
to the passions and thoughts and the courage of man. 
Whatever of beauty we see in all that surrounds us, within 
us already is beautiful. . . . 

Observe in the above passage how gently, how admir- 
ably, how insensibly the moralist’s soul, in pursuit of its 
lofty altitude, glides away from the tormenting moral 
problems of suffering, and is found calmly adoring the 
stars! Now this might perhaps be called the idealist’s 
pursuit of virtue under difficulties. One of the idealist’s 
difficulties is, as M. Maeterlinck, perhaps unconsciously, 
puts it, ‘‘the immaterial force that shines in our heart 
must shine, first of all, for itself; for on this condition 
alone shall it shine for the others as well”; and accord- 
ingly it is that the idealist in actual life has a trick of 
disappearing whenever difficulties become very pressing, 
for fear lest “the immaterial force that shines in his 
heart” should go out. Accordingly it is that the idealist’s 
(we do not say the sage’s) happiness in life is generally 
built on sacrificing others; for the same reason it is that 
he never explores certain ranges of dark and dangerous 
truths lest he lose sight of the divine light that 
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makes him so exceedingly spiritual. The idealist ¢s 
spiritual! That is his glory, as we all know it, we other 
ones. He deplores the corruption of the world, and always 
sits some way off from it, just near enough for it to hear 
him. He is wise and, above all things, safe. But he is 
very stimulating to morals, and he always insists on his 
family, his friends, and his world keeping up to the high 
levels on which he finds his own salvation. 

To conclude, we beg M. Maeterlinck’s pardon for 
digressing in our admiration of the idealist. He is not one 
himself. He is an artist, a poet, a mystic, and he has the 
poet’s privileges over beauty that we do not think the 
moralist can rightfully claim. His book is full of tender 
and beautiful things, which the coarse, harsh, greedy world 
of to-day despises, jeers at, and tries to destroy. He is 
entitled to his rare world, nay, it is a gift to us, dear to even 
those of us who must echo Nietzsche’s words and say: “ It 
is possible that no stronger means of beautifying mankind 
has yet been found than that of piety: through it man 
can become so artificial, superficial, many coloured, and 
good, that his appearance no longer offends anyone.” 


The Pen of a Ready Writer. 


A Short History of English Literature. By George 
Saintsbury. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


Pror. Sarrspury is an amazing fertile man. This 
“Herculean task’—the phrase is his own—was under- 
taken four years or so ago. During the period of its 
accomplishment he has had abundance of other occupation : 
he has cast off the dust of journalism; he has taken up 
the new and exigent duties of an academic chair; and he 
has succeeded in accumulating no fewer than twenty-five 
entries to his name in the British Museum Catalogue. 
Most of these, indeed, represent only new editions or 
editorial and introductory work ; but even such things take 
time, and, moreover, four substantial books at least are 
included in the list. Yet here Prof. Saintsbury is making 
his bow again with a History of English Literature, which 
claims to sketch “the literature of a thousand years in 
less than as many pages,”’ and which must have required 
a vast deal of reading and a very considerable deal of 
rumination for the putting together. The scheme of the 
book is roughly as follows. Prof. Saintsbury divides his 
whole period from Widsith to Huxley into eleven books. 
In each of these he treats pretty fully of the dominant, 
formative writers of the age, and more briefly of all the 
minor men who on a very liberal estimation can claim 
mention at all. Perhaps he may be allowed to state the 
ideal which he has kept in mind in his own words : 


The object of this book is to give, from the literary 
point of view only, and from direct reading of the 
literature itself, as full, as well supplied, and as con- 
veniently arranged a storehouse of facts as the writer could 
provide. The substitution of bird’s-eye views and sweep- 
ing generalisations for positive knowledge has been very 
sedulously avoided; but it is hoped that the system of 
inter-chapters will provide a sufficient chain of historical 
summary as to general points—such as, for instance, the 
nature and progress of English prosody and the periods 
of prose style. 
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‘Like all Prof. Saintsbury’s work, The History of English 
Literature seems to us to combine solid merits with signal 
and striking defects. We propose to take the latter, as 
more ungracious to dwell upon, first. We do not lay 
stress upon the fact that there are blunders in the 
book. Such, indeed, are almost inevitably incident, if 
not to the nature of the enterprise, at least to the rapidity 
of its execution. And judging merely from those which 
proclaimed themselves as we read, without particular 
reference to other authorities, blunders are not here 
unreasonably numerous. A few we note for the benefit 
of a second edition. Thus it is not correct to say that 
the earliest MSS. of the Chester Plays belong to “the 
eve of the sixteenth” century, unless by ‘“‘eve” is meant 
“evening.” It is pretty certain that Carew’s college at 
‘Oxford was not Corpus Christi, but Merton. “ The 
extreme end of 1594” is obviously a wrong date for ‘‘ The 
Comedy of rrors,” for it is incredible that the performance 
of it then given could have been the first. Of Vaughan 
Prof. Saintsbury says: ‘‘His poetry as originally pub- 
lished is contained in four volumes— Poems, chiefly secular, 
in 1646; Silex Scintillans, his principal book, and wholly 
sacred, in 1651; Olor Iscanus, also sacred, a year later; 
and Thalia Rediviva, many years afterwards, in 1678, which 
returns to the secular”’ This sentence is a little sheaf 
of errors. Silex Scintillans was published in 1650, and 
Olor Iscanus in 1651; there is no mention of the second 
part of Silex Scintillans, first published in 1655; and Olor 
Iscanus is not sacred, but wholly secular. Trivial matters, 
of course, but then the book is professedly ‘‘a storehouse 
of facts.” 

At a higher rate we set our rooted objection to Prof. 
‘Saintsbury’s style. He does seem to us to write the most 
distressing English. He himself speaks of “the inability 
‘to resist the temptation of adding and piling up epexe- 
getical clauses’? which mars much seventeenth century 
prose. Well, Prof. Saintsbury’s nineteenth century prose 
is equally marred by the kindred habit of adding and 
piling up qualifying or adverbial clauses. His sentences 
never give the effect of a preconceived unity : they are 
thought out and watered down as he goes along ; and the 
result is that the exact unexaggerated impression which he 
wishes to convey is conveyed by a uniform neutral drab 
tint, instead of by the vibration of bright mutually coun- 
teracting juxtaposed colours. Add to this an undue 
predilection for the humdrum Latin of speech, and a very 
‘imperfect ear for the production of harmonious rhythm in 
\prose, and you get a medium for critical exposition which, 
while it often strikes the reader as cumbrous and often as 
slipshod, rarely impresses him and never charms him. 
Not that Prof. Saintsbury is neglectful of style. He tries 
rather sedulously to word-paint, to knock out the effective 
phrase. He will give you a metaphor which may be fairly 
called a conceit, as when he speaks of “‘ the easy wing- 
stroke of the couplet, at once propelling the poet through 
upper air and slapping his victim in the face at every 
‘beat”’; and he will give you an irritating paradox, as in 
the absolutely unintelligible statement that “it may be 
questioned whether, though we have since had greater 
poets than Beddoes is, we have ever had greater poetry 
than his.” 
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But the chief fault which we find with Prof. Saintsbury 
is on the score of his attitude towards recent philological 
investigations, in the larger sense of the term “ philology,” 
with regard to English literature. He appears to have 
convinced himself that moot points as to the authorship, 
authenticity, and so forth, of the works he deals with are 
no part of his business as an historian of literature. Such 
matters he dismisses contemptuously as “hariolations,” 
and observes that his book “ attempts to be a history, not 
of the latest or any opinions about literature, but of that 
literature itself.” Surely this begs the question. Nobody 
wants him to write a history of critical opinions; but what 
he is bound to do is to consider and take into account the 
current opinions of competent and well-equipped researchers 
upon subjects as to which earlier and less critical, or less 
‘‘documented,” historians have been content to remain 
silent, or to follow an untrustworthy tradition. Nor can 
we agree with Prof. Saintsbury, that so long as a poem is 
a good poem, it matters little who wrote it. To take an 
instance very much in point, it matters a good deal to the 
judgment we form of the Xingis Quair whether it is, as 
some think, autobiographic, or, as others think, a pastiche, 
compiled from a chronicle many years after the events 
which it narrates occurred. And Prof. Saintsbury’s indiffer- 
ence to philological conclusions seems to render his work 
very superficial, and of very little value when he does 
attempt to handle philological methods. Consider his 
treatment of this very Kingis Quair question, as to which 
he pronounces, ex cathedra, that it is “really unnecessary ”’ 
to reply to the arguments against James the First’s author- 
ship of the poem, for “ not one of them is even plausible.” 
Prof. Saintsbury argues thus : 

It is sufficient to say that the Hingis Quair (quire, 
book) is attributed to James by John Major, or Mair, not 
an impeccable historian, but fairly near the time, and 
likely to know ; that it is also given as his in the MS., 
which seems to be still more nearly contemporary ; that no 
other attribution of the poem has any early authority; 
and that nothing is to be gained by disturbing the 
accepted tradition. 

What are the facts? One is that Major, who wrote not 
“fairly near the time,” but eighty years or more after 
James’s death, does not ascribe the Kingis Quair to him at 
all. He says that James wrote @ poem on the queen 
while he was in prison. It was not necessarily this poem; 
for Major also says that James wrote a poem beginning 
“‘ At Beltayn,” but as Prof. Saintsbury himself admits, 
this is probably not the extant poem with that opening. 
And another is that the MS. on which Prof. Saintsbury 
relies is quite untrustworthy in the matter of ascriptions. 
It ascribes ten of the twelve poems which it contains to 
Chaucer, and five of these ascriptions are wrong. As for 
Prof. Saintsbury’s other arguments, nobody has proposed 
any other attribution of the poem. If it is not by James, 
it remains at present anonymous. And the statement that 
“nothing is to be gained by disturbing the accepted 
tradition,” though eminently characteristic of Prof. Saints- 
bury’s way of approaching these problems, is at least 
equally characteristic of the way in which they should not 
be approached. Space does not permit us to follow Prof. 
Saintsbury through his controversy with Prof. Skeat as to 
the determination of the Chaucer Apocrypha; but we 
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cannot refrain from calling attention to whit he says about 
the alleged French original of the Voiage and Trauaile of 
the pseudo-Sir John Mandeville. The passage illustrates 
admirably the Professor’s fatal tendency to appeal to 
sentiment rather than to evidence in philological matters. 
He will not for a moment admit the proposal ‘ to oust the 
book altogether from English literary history and give it 
to French.” ‘The French, he says, don’t want it: they 
have plenty of good prose of the period. And even if it is 
only a translation it reflects ‘‘ the travelling mania of the 
English,” and its stories have ‘supplied romantic in- 
spiration to generation after generation.” It follows that, 
‘tas French it is little or nothing to Frenchmen or France ; 
as English it is a great thing to England and to English- 
men.”’ Let us therefore keep it, as we intend to keep 
Fashoda. 

The tale of Prof. Saintsbury’s limitations is not ex- 
hausted. He annoys us by his inveterate resolution to 
treat men of letters in vacuo, to the neglect of all the forma- 
tive influences which make them what they are. True 
criticism, he tells us, is ‘‘the pure art of literary com- 
parison,” and the criticism of Taine and his followers is “a 
barren branch of pseudo science, buoying itself with 
question-begging and otiose problems of race, tendencies, 
and the like.” But if Prof. Saintsbury really sees 
things in this way, there is no use arguing with him. Let 
us rather hasten to say that those who can tolerate his 
method at all will find in his book a very interesting and 
profitable narrative. He has a gift of arranging his 
material in clear and logical order, and his writing has the 
freshness and vitality which comes from thorough first- 
hand knowledge of his text, and from a discriminating 
taste for, and a genuine delight in, good work. He puts 
things in their right proportions, and is neither so 
absorbed in the great things that he cannot see the merit 
of small things, nor so desirous to hunt out small things 
as to let them blot his vision of the great. Moreover, he 
has the synoptic eye, has grasped the development of 
literature as well as its static aspects. He has succeeded 
admirably in giving a picture of the pageant, the move- 
ment, the slow unrolling of the long tale of English poetry 
and prose from generation to generation. This applies 
especially to the first half of the volume; in the later books 
the multiplicity of names and details which he has to 
handle something clog and impede his progress. But he 
does bring out, as any book of the kind which has any 
claims to be more than a mere cram-book should bring 
out, the unity and the growth of his subject. Here is a 
passage, which so far as the matter is concerned, shows him 
at his best. He is speaking of the versification of Milton 
compared with that of Dryden : 

The two are not older or younger, reformed or un- 
reformed, better or worse—they are different: they repre- 
sent two independent developments of the same really 
earlier stage, the full-blown undisciplined blank verse of 
the middle and later dramatists, coming as it did on the 
heels of, or simultaneously with, the varied stanza metres 
of which the Spenserian is at once the great original and 
the unquestioned chief, and the loose enjambed couplet 
of which we find the last notable example in Chamberlayne. 
Milton, especially devoting himself to the good sides of 
these various lawlessnesses, created, to an extent not 
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surpassed or sensibly enlarged to the present day, a form 
of blank verse at once infinitely various and extremely 
precise, capable, by the further elaboration of the verse- 
paragraph, of being made to subserve almost every purpose 
of poetry except the lyrical. Dryden, revolting from the 
bad sides, and following the school of Waller, rejected 
blank verse for a time, even for dramatic purposes (though 
in this he recanted), rejected it almost entirely for non- 
dramatic purposes, and produced a form of couplet which, 
if not the best vehicle conceivable for all kinds of poetry, 
was at any rate a splendid carroccio for invective, for 
argument, and for narrative. 


So here we leave Prof. Saintsbury, with a passing 
regret, which we do not express now for the first time, that 
so much professorial energy is displayed in the multi- 
plication of these small books on English literature, while 
the big books still remain unwritten. We could name 
half-a-dozen volumes, or series of volumes, which do pre- 
cisely what Prof. Saintsbury has here done, and do it nearly 
or just as well, Some of them, indeed, he has himself 
written, or helped to write. And, in the meantime, the 
want of complete and comprehensive histories of English 
literature is a national disgrace, and of the incomplete ones 
that exist the two best come from the hands of a French- 
man and a Dutchman. 


Mr. Watts-Dunton’s Romance. 


Aylwin. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. (Hurst & Blackett. 
6s. ) 


Tuts is in many ways a fascinating book, the outcome of 
real art, the reflex of a real personality. The mere 
writing of it rises at times to the very poetry of prose. 
And in the choice of material, as well as in the attitude 
adopted towards human life, Mr. Watts-Dunton has suc- 
ceeded in being theseughly original, without becoming in 
the least eccentric. He has his individual outlook, and, 
with one exception, stands quite aloof, both in manner 
and matter, from all other writers. The exception is, of 
course, Rossetti. It is, we suppose, an open secret that 
the painter D’Arcy, who plays a considerable part in the 
narrative, is intended for a portrait of the writer’s master 
and friend. The known habits of Rossetti; the Chelsea 
garden, with its wombats and kangaroos ; the manor-house 
at Kelmscott, in the occupation of which Rossetti preceded 
William Morris—are all ingeniously worked in, This is 
part of the heroine’s description of D’Arcy, ‘‘ feature by 
feature ”’ : 

I suppose I must begin with his forehead. It was 
almost of the tone of marble, and contrasted, but not too 
violently, with the thin crop of dark hair slightly curling 
round the temples, which were partly bald. The forehead 
im its form was so perfect that it seemed to shed its own 


beauty over all the other features; it prevented me from. 


noticing, as I afterwards did, that these other features— 
the features below the eyes—were not in themselves 
beautiful. The eyes, which looked at me through spec- 
tacles, were of a colour between hazel and blue-grey, bu‘ 
there were lights shining within them which were neither 
grey, nor hazel, nor blue—wonderful lights. And it was 
to these indescribable lights, moving and alive ip the 
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deeps of the pupils, that his face owed its extraordinary 
attractiveness. 


But it must not be supposed that Rossetti and Rossetti’s 
pictures and Rossetti’s surroundings occupy space in 
Aylwin to the detriment of the story itself. Mr. Watts- 
Dunton is too genuine an artist for that. D’Arcy comes 
legitimately into the action, and is needed for its develop- 
ment. We do not propose to give a complete analysis of 
this action, for that would destroy one source of interest in 
the book. The theme is, briefly, the recall of a materialist 
to belief in the spiritual world through suffering and the 
temporary loss of a beloved mistress. We say the recall, 
for, as a matter of fact, Henry Aylwin never had the true 
materialist’s temperament. The son of a great mystic, 
with the blood of the gypsy Fenella Stanley in his veins, 




















THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 
From the Drawing by Rossetti. 


he was really, in spite of his professed disbelief in super- 
stition, impressionable from boyhood to the undertones 
and whispers of life, even more than to its open speech. 
The strange experiences which he went through, the 
apparent falling of his father’s curse upon the woman he 
loves, the apparent overruling of this curse by a happy 
destiny: these worked upon a nature admirably shaped 
from the beginning to be worked upon by them. Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s handling of the superstitious or the super- 
natural appears to us triumphant. No event in Aylwin 
is without its physical cause; but the indication of these 
events, as they are reflected in the minds of various types 
of mystics—gypsies, Celtic women, spiritualists and dreamy 
painters—is admirably done. 

The most interesting figure in the whole book is perhaps 
the gypsy girl Sinfi Boswell. Mr. Watts-Dunton knows 
is gypsies intimately, and Sinfi, with her rare beauty, 
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her natural poetry, her wild heart, and her tragic destiny, 
is a unique character in fiction. She is the real heroine 
of Aylwin, far more than Henry Aylwin’s Welsh love, 
Winnie Wynne, charming as Winnie is, and her fine act 
of self-devotion brings the story fitly to an end, Here is 
a fragment of Sinfi’s musical speech, A ‘‘sap” is 
Romany for a serpent, the worm of conscience : 


Every one o’ them wrong things as you does seems to 
make out o’ the back o’ the airth a sap o’ its own as has 
got its own pertickler share, but allus it’s a hungry sap, 
Hal, and a sap wi’ bloody fangs. An’ it’s a sap as follows 
the bad un’s feet, Hal—follows the bad un’s feet where- 
somever they goes; it’s a sap as goes slippin’ thro’ the 
dews o’ the grass ou the brightest mornin’, an’ dodges 
round the trees in the sweetest evenin’, an’ goes wriggle, 
wriggle across the brook jis’ when you wants to enjoy 
yourself, jis’ when you wants to stay a bit on the steppin’ 
stuns to enjoy the sight o’ the dear little minnows 
a-shootin’ atween the water-creases, That’s what the 
Rowany sap is. 


The ‘‘dukkeripen” or a sign of destiny of Henry Aylwin 
and Winifred Wynne is a fair one, the dukkeripen of the 
Golden Hand, a little moving cloud in the sky like a 
feather of rosy gold. But the dukkeripen of Sinfi is a 
cruel one, and bids her ‘‘ beware o’ Gorgios, because a 
Gorgio would come to the Kaulo Camloes as would break 
her heart.” By her sacrifice, however, she masters her 
dukkeripen, and passes out of the life of the Gorgios to 
her own Romany folk. 


The Palmy Days of the Moral. 


Pages and Pictures from Forgotten Children’s Books, 
W. Tuer. (The Leadenhall Press.) 


“Paces anD Picrures!” Why did Mr. Tuer stop there, 
we ask, instead of choosing a smaller number of books and 
reprinting them entire? Children are primitive, artless 
animals, and, it may be, would be as glad to read these old 
stories, which were all the literature that their great grand- 
mothers and great great-grandmothers had to amuse them, 
as the chromatic products of our own day ; but in the frag- 
mentary form in which Mr. Tuer offers them any sustained 
interest is impossible. While if Mr. Tuer, as we suspect, 
was aiming his work at the elderly adult with the idea of 
enabling him to recapture his youth, the same criticism is 
pertinent; for old people who dimly re nember would be as 
eager as the young for the end of the tale. As it is, the 
volume is not a book, but a scrap-book. So far as it goes 
it is entertaining, but it should go farther. 

One striking difference between the children’s , books 
of those days and of our own revealed by these pages ir, 
that whereas artists are now employed to illustrate stories, 
writers were then called in to justify pictures. Of course, 
there are still many cases where the artist’s work comes 
first; but among better books it is customary for the text 
to precede the drawing. From the point of view of the 
child there may not be much to pick. For ourselves, we 
are more refreshed by the barefacedness of such a legend 
as the following, accompanying this rude cut, than by 
half the stories laboriously prepared during each summer 
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by condescending writers for the delectation of the ensuing 
Christmas : 





These gentlemen were once schoolfellows. They had 
not seen each other for many years, when one evening one 
of them called upon the other, who was glad to see his oid 
friend. He had been residing abroad, and having gained 
much useful information, he is here represented as com- 
municating it to his friend ; doubtless it was very instruc- 
tive, for he was a man who travelled, not for idle curiosity, 
but to acquire useful knowledge. 


Still we should have, in all we say or do, 
Some pleasing and some useful end in view. 


It is quite shameless. It is not, and never was, 
interesting, and the moral is an offence. But the years 
that have elapsed since it appeared in The Half-Holiday 
Task Book ; or, Mirror of Mind (“ calculated to enlighten the 
minds and improve the hearts of young children of either 
sex’’) have made it funny. Time, so cruel to many a 
conscious humorist, is the best friend of the unconscious 
ones, 

Here, from the same little book, is another piece of 
opportunism. The block represents a buck handing a 
coin to a girl with a basket at a street corner : 


A gentleman met a little girl in the street selling water- 
cresses; and although he did not just then want any 
cresses, he was so pleased with her neat, clean, and modest 
appearance that he kindly gave her a penny, which, of 
course, greatly delighted her. So she went along full of 
gratitude, crying, ‘‘ Water-cresses! water-cresses!”’ She 
soon sold all her stock. Now, when she went home, her 
mother thought she had been asking more for her cresses 
than she ought, because she had so much money; but the 
girl told the truth, for 


*Tis a sin to cheat one’s mother, 
As great as cheating any other. 


It may be that when a hundred years have passed, some 
of our children’s books will read as oddly as this. But 
they will have less of obtruded morality. 

The child, on the whole, may congratulate himself on 
his escape from the moralists. There are goody-goody 
books in plenty and, even at this moment, in the press; 
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and there are books with a visible trend towards conduct ; 
but the child is not now pursued and harried by the virtues 
as once he was. Writers for children are now much 
keener to make their readers laugh. Nor will, in any 
modern manual of games for boys, such a passage as the 
following on cricket be found, which we quote from Mr. 
Tuer’s first specimen, Zhe Instructor and Guide for Little 
Masters : 


A manly exercise! But full of admonition. It is only 
fit for athletic or strong constitutions. It requires great 
labour, a constant quick motion of the body; and causes 
a profusion of sweat in proportion. The secret pleasure in 
this exercise is to prove yourself a better man than your 
antagonist. But take care you do not overplay your part, 
and instead of excelling work your ruin and destruction. 
What will it avail in such a contest to say I have conquered 
Will or Tom with the ioss of my life, or with a broken 
constitution ? 

Upon the whole, when you take a bat in your hand, 
imagine yourself at the rudder of fortune; wherever you 
happen to strike the ball, it determines your fate: you 
watch it with anxiety, you strike it with all the strength 
and dexterity you are capable of. Use the same diligence 
in the pursuit of your calling. Endeavour with all your 
might and understanding to catch the ball of commerce, 
and to complete your work in whatever branch Providence 
has placed you, and you will as certainly succeed, and get 
the better of the indolent, lazy, and neglectful man, as you 
conquer your rival at bats and balls. 


We venture the guess that had Mr. W. G. Grace chanced in 
his infancy upon the foregoing passage he would have 
abandoned the game there and then. 


CoLERIDGE. By AnprEw LANG. 


Another volume of Mr. Lang’s Selections from the Poets. 
Coleridge, says Mr. Lang, “is, or may be reckoned, a great 
poet, because every now and then he captures in verse 
that undefinable emotion which is less articulately 
expressed in music, and in some unutterable way he 
transports us into the world of dreams and desire.” 
Later, Mr. Lang remarks, in parenthesis, that Coleridge, 
at cricket, ‘‘must have been a most inefficient field,” 
which is probably true. Mr. Lang declines to say much 
of Coleridge’s literary beginnings: ‘‘ Brother John, in 
Rabelais, discerned that his life had passed its ‘meridian’ 
by his increased and awful terror of meeting bad wine. 
From the juvenile poems of 1790 and the following years 
an elderly critic shrinks with similar cowardice.” Mr. 
Lang, however, calls his poet ‘the Cortes of the spiritual 
Anahuac, the conquistador in whose tracks Scott and Hugo 
and Poe were to sail,” and is all for the Ancient Mariner 
and “ Christabel” and “‘ Kubla Khan.” Concerning the 
last-named poem, he tells a story of an acquaintance, ‘a 
popular novelist (in rude health), who once found a tale 
under his name in a serial to which he contributed, who 
was paid for the tale, and who has no memory of writing 
a word of it or of posting his manuscript.” This introduc- 
tion, it will be seen, is agreeable reading, although devout 
Coleridgeans may demur to its lightness of touch. Light- 
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ness seems to be a quality much objected to by the devout. 
Mr. Patten Wilson’s illustrations are curious and dis- 
tinguished. (Longmans. 245 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


BaccaYLivEs. TransLitep BY E. Posts, M.A. 


It was a kindly thought of Mr. Poste’s to give “lovers 
of poetry not readers of Greek ” an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with at least the substance of the recently 
recovered Odes of Pindar’s great lyric rival. He has here 
translated into prose a dozen of the less fragmentary pieces, 
with the briefest of introductions on the subject and 
possible literary history of each. Mr. Poste’s scholarship 
is undeniable, and his renderings are not without taste, 
though he does not appear to us to have quite achieved the 
difficult feat of writing English which shall fully represent 
the Greek and yet be idiomatic. Here is his version of 
Bacchylides’ picture of the ‘‘ Fairy Prince ” Theseus on his 
coming to Athens : 


He said that only two men follow him; that from his 
gleaming shoulders hangs «a sword, [.... | two polished 
javelins are in his hands; a shapely Spartan helm presses 
his auburn locks ; a purple tunic and a woollen mantle of 
Thessaly enfold his breast; his eyes flash red volcanic 
flame ; he is ia youth’s earliest prime ; his delight is in the 
games of Ares, war and battle’s brazen clangour; and his 
feet are bound for splendour-loving Athens. 


Another translation of the ode from which this is taken 
was essayed in the Acapemy for January 15 last. (Mac- 


millan. 39 pp. 2s.) 


GAMBLING IN ENGLAND. By Jonn Asuron. 


Mr. Ashton has already written an entertaining book on 
the Lottery in England. Here he surveys the English- 
man’s gambling propensities and achievements as a whole. 
With amusing celerity Mr. Ashton passes from references 
to Isis and Osiris to the dear old eighteenth century, when 
Colonel Hanger could report as follows of the best London 
soviety: “If a gentleman in these days has but a few 
guineas in his purse, and will walk directly up to the faro 
table, he will be the most welcome guest in the house; it 
is not necessary for him to speak, or even bow, to a single 
lady in the room, unless some unfortunate woman at the 
gaming-table ask him politely for the loan of a few 
guineas; then his answer need be but short—‘ No, Dolly, 
no; can’t’; for this ever will be received as wit.” Mr. 
Ashton’s book is a mine of anecdote—perhaps we should 
rather say a museum, and give the other title to his 
authorities. Such choice works as Lucas’s Memoirs of the 
Lives, Intrigues, and Comical Adventures of the Most Famous 
Gamesters and Celebrated Sharpers in the Reigns of Charles I1., 
James IT., William III., and Queen Anne, Seymour Har- 
court’s Gaming Calendar, Col. Hanger’s Life, Adventures, 
and Opinions, Steinmetz’s Gaming Table, and the writings 
of Ned Ward aredrawn upon fully. The result is a budget 
of highly entertaining anecdote, in which tales of loss and 
ruin outdo each other as they multiply. We are taken, as 
a matter of course, to Bath, to Almack’s and Crockford’s, 
and to the hells which flourished in the Quadrant in the 
early part of this century. From the card-table we pass to 
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‘the racecourse; and Mr. Ashton’s last chapters are devoted 
to the State Lotteries, the Stock Exchange, Railway 
Manias, and to “permissible gambling” in the form of 
Insurance. Two things would have greatly improved Mr. 
Ashton’s book: a few illustrations and an index. (Duck- 
worth. 286 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


By Joun Carrp, D.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Caird was Principal of Glasgow University, and this 
posthumous volume is edited by his brother, the present 
Master of Balliol. Both brothers are counted among 
the brilliant band of teachers who, under the distant in- 
fluence of Hegel, and the more immediate influence of the 
late Prof. T. H. Green, have done so much to rescue English 
thought and education from the sensationalist reproach. 
Most of the addresses here reprinted were delivered to 
Glasgow students as inaugural lectures at the beginning 
of University sessions. Their bond of unity is in a consistent 
endeavour to set forth various aspects of the humanist ideal 
to which the studies of a University should be directed. 
Some of them deal with abstract questions: ‘The Unity 
of the Sciences,” “The Study of History,” “ The Study 
of Art,” and so forth; others, and these the most inter- 
esting, are concrete sketches of men who appeared to 
Dr: Caird to have worthily lived, each in his day, the 
scholar’s life. Erasmus, Galileo, Bacon, Hume, and Butler 
are thus treated, with comprehensive sympathy and with 
real insight. These addresses uphold throughout a fine 
standard of life and learning, and many of those who heard 
them will be glad to have them in their printed form. 
Dr. Caird was not without humour, and the following story 
is new to us: 

Long after Butler’s death someone discovered the widow 
of a country rector in the act of destroying, for culinary 
purposes, the last remains of a box of sermons; on 
examination they were found to be by no less an author 
tban Bishop Butler, and all the culprit could say in 
self-defence was that she thought the sermons were those 
of her late husband. 


(Maclehose. 
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383 pages.) 


By N. 8. SHarer. 


This is a study in physiography, which is the modern 
term for such a description of nature as includes all the 
more important and general results of each of the highly- 
specialised individual sciences. As interpreted by Prof. 
Shaler, it deals with the nature of the stellar system and 
the position of the earth therein, the atmosphere, the 
action upon the earth’s surface of ice and water, and 
the formation and nature of different kinds of soil and 
rocks. Owing to want of space, Prof. Shaler has stopped 
short of the succession of geologic ages and the develop- 
ment of organic life. The book is difficult reading, but 
the lucidity, fulness, and accuracy of the information 
given quite repay the labour. It should be of particular 
value to the reader who, without being a scientific 
specialist or possessing a large and varied scientific library, 
wishes to know where to turn for correct and convenient 
information on such subjects as the nature of dew or 
the movements of the tides. (Heinemann.) 
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Tue Grxco-Turkisn War or 1897. By a‘German Officer, 


The German staff-officer sets forth in a very clear and 
business-like fashion the causes and the history of this 
unfortunate war; but we do not think that the book 
will find much favour in this country. The sentiment 
is throughout pbilo-Turk, and much stress is laid on 
those services rendered by German officers in the organi- 
sation of the Turkish army, which to English eyes appear 
so very disgraceful. We observe that even the trans- 
lator turns. The staff officer asserts that the behaviour 
of the Greeks after their defeat “ deprived them pretty 
nearly of the remnant of sympathy which a part of Europe 
still felt for them.” ‘To which the translator replies: ‘Our 
author is mistaken: English sympathies, at all events, 
remained steadfastly with the Greeks; and even those 
English who did not love the Greeks, loved the Turks no 
better.” The maps and the egregiously bad portraits, 
and we think the printing, also hail from Germany. The 
translation is the work of Frederica Bolton. (Swan 
Sonnenschein. ) 


Evan Harrinoron. By GeorGe MEREDITH. 


This is the latest volume in the revised edition of Mr. 
Meredith’s novels. Mr. Bernard Partridge is the artist 
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“‘AS THE QUESTION SHOT LIKE A JAVELIN, 8HE TRIED IN- 
EFFECTUALLY TO DISENGAGE HER FINGERS.” 


chosen to supply the frontispiece, and we reproduce his 
spirited effort. There is no information on the plate to 
relate it to the story. (Constable. 472 pp. 6s.) 





Devurscne Lizse. By Max Miu ter. 


In the preface to the new edition of this charming book 
Prof. Max Miiller warns his readers against the supposi- 
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tion that the story told therein is autobiographical. It is 
not so, he says. This is the conclusion of his remarks: 
‘** All my life I have been busy with words, their origin, 
and their various meanings, and this old book of mine also 
was meant to define a word which has had many and very 
often conflicting meanings assigned to it, and which, I 
thought and still think, each man and woman has a right 
to define after his or her own heart.” Deutsche Liebe was 
first published in 1857, and in Germany a new edition is 
still called for every year. The English version before us, 
under the title German Love, was made some time ago by 
Mrs. Max Miiller. (Longmans. 152 pp. 5s.) 


Tue Arasian Nicurs EnrerTarnMENts, 


We have only just recorded the appearance of Mr. Lang’s 
edition of this work, and now comes another edition, also 
illustrated, though less full, from another firm. People 
who possess both may like to compare the translation. 
Mr. Lang, for example, calls the genie a “ genius” ; here 
he isa genie, Mr. Lang, possibly with the thought that 
the story may be wanted next Christmas, omits “Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves” altogether; here it has an 
honourable place. Mr. Lang gives thirty-four stories ; 
this edition gives sixty. Mr. Lang gives an introduction ; 
this edition does not. Mr. Lang aims particularly at 
children; this edition does not. Mr, Pegram’s illustra- 
tions are deft, but not too well chosen. (Service & Paton. 
472 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Jack THE GIANT KILLER. By Hvueu Tomson. 


With this slender booklet, one of the most agreeable of 
living draughtsmen begins a series of illustrated fairy 
tales for the nursery. Mr. Thomson has been known 
hitherto for smaller and more delicate work than here 
offered—for dainty cuts in the text of Cranford and Our 
Village, and other old-world stories—but he has caught 
the spirit of the history of Jack, and infused a robust- 
ness and vigorous vivacity into the drawings in a way that 
may surprise his admirers not a little. The book has full- 
page coloured pictures, and borders of black and white. 
The giants are tremendous, and on the face of them, grimly 
invincible ; and Jack is the hero to the life. The scene in 
which the Giants’ heads, rumbling in a cart, are being 
borne away to King Arthur, is a triumph of nursery art, 


* and proves Mr. Thomson to understand perfectly the 


requirements of his audience. (Macmillan. 32 pp. 1s.) 


By F. Awstey. 


There is no new material in this book, which simply 
brings together certain stories from The Zulking Horse and 
The Black Poodle; but the book is a new book none the 
less. It is organic, in the way that a collection of short 
stories only rarely is; and Mr. Gordon Browne's gay and 
spirited illustrations help it. The stories were written 
for children, and now at last will reach their intended 
destination. Here the young reader may learn how 
Clarence Tinling was discomfited by Uncle Lambert and 
the following notice: ‘‘ Be on the look out. Red Ingians 
on the warpath. I herd them saying they ment to atack 
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yure fort at nitefal. From a frend”; how Don was cured 
of greediness ; how Dandy was lost and found again (but 
this is almost too sad for tender-hearted readers); and 
other delectable matters. (Grant Richards. 295 pp. 6s.) 





Ewa. By Jane Austen. 

We remark in another column on the plethora of editions 
of Jane Austen’s novels. Here we can admit, without 
inconsistency, that the reprint of mma, which is just 
added to Mr. George 
Allen’s set, is comely 
and desirable as books 
go. But although we 
like Miss Chris. Ham- 
mond’s graceful draw- 
ings, with all their 
pretty old-world fancy, 
we shall always main- 
tain that Jane Austen’s 
novels have much to 
lose and little to gain 
by illustrations. If 
the present charming 
edition has a fault it 
is that it is over- 
Ulustrated. Miss Chris. 
Hammond’s drawings 
== are, as we have said, 
much to our taste, but 
there are more than 
eighty of them! This 
is making the artist too prominent. And the editor, 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs, gives us fourteen pages of intro- 
duction. And Jane did so love a quiet life. (Allen. 
504 ppe 6s.) 





Mo wch as he when to stay tanger at Hotpild , 
Ae must hurry off < 


Postscript. 


Henry Fielding has never before worn so noble a dress 
as that which Messrs. Constable have now given him. Zom 
Jones—that is to say, The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling, 
to give the book its full and rarely-applied title—comes 
to us clad in rich red cloth, with a dignified page, a 
gentlemanly type, and frontispieces by Cruikshank. Two 
volumes, of nearly four hundred pages each, do not hold 
him : more are to follow! Plato himself might fitly figure 
in this guise ; from which it may be assumed that we think 
it not altogether suitable for the record of Tom’s 
amours. None the less it is monstrous handsome. 
From Messrs. Constable comes also a very presentable 
reprint of Handy Andy, with a reproduction of a bust of 
Lover by way of frontispiece, and a cover of appropriate 
emerald green. We are glad thus to meet with Handy again. 

Another novelist whom we have not thought of for 
some time, but who is now receiving the attention he 
deserves, is Whyte-Melville.. A new and complete edition 
of the gallant major’s spirited works of fiction and fact is 
now being prepared by Messrs. Thacker. The editor is 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, and he leads off with Riding Recol- 
lections, a very genial and vigorous book. Mr. Hugh 
Thomson supplies pictures in thorough keeping with the 
text. It is good to see Whyte-Melville’s fame thus bravely 
preserved, 
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To the increasing store of illustrated standard novels 
Esmond has again been added. The latest artist to 
treat Thackeray’s exquisite story is Mr. Francis D. Bed- 
ford, who has made twelve pictures in colours. The artist 
pleases us more than the colour-printer. Mr. Bedford has 
purity of line and graceful fancy; but in these plates the 
tints are muddy and not intelligently laid. We cannot 
believe, for example, that the English guards under 
General Imumley rode violet horses. Another grumble: 
it is absurd to illustrate « novel of four hundred and 
seventy-six pages with only twelve pictures. But Mr. 
Dent’s enterprise deserves praise, none the less. 

An even worse instance of under-illustrating is Mr. 
Walter Scott’s new edition of Zwenty Years After, where 
798 pages have but sixteen pictures. ‘Either do the work 
thoroughly or leave it alone, may well be the reader’s cry. 

Apropos of thoroughness in these matters, we may cite 
the Poetry for Children, by Charles and Mary Lamb, which 
Miss Winifred Green has illustrated for Mr. Dent. Hero 
the pictures give the book its real value, for Charles and 
Mary Lamb’s verses are, for the most part, but dull 
affairs—not in the least what is asked by the young reader 
of to-day. Mr. Gollancz supplies an introduction, wherein 
he figures the Bluecoat-boy Charles Lamb addressing the 
Bluecoat-boy Coleridge thus: ‘‘I—I’ve n—not h—h— 
had o—one t—t—talk y—yet, 8... T...0.” 

This, by the way, is only one out of the scores of children’s 
books that are heaped upon our table. Among others are 
Mr. Alfred H. Miles’s additions to his popular ‘“‘ Fifty-Two” 
series: ifty-Two IToliday Stories for Boys and Girls, 
and Fifty-Two Sunday Stories for Boys and Girls, both 
published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 

Messrs. Warne send Zhe Boys of Fairmead, by Mary C. 
towsell, and My Ladies Three, by A. E. Armstrong, two 
fresh and wholesome stories. 

Messrs. Chambers have collected a number of tales of 
adventure under the title of Dash and Daring, the authors 
of which include Mr. Henty and Mr. Manville Fenn. 

Messrs. Constable have issued a collection of historical 
tales under the title Zhe Queen’s Story-Book. Mr. Lawrence 
Gomme is the editor, and the book serves as a narrative 
history of England from William the Conqueror to Queen 
Victoria. 

Messrs. Nelson, who also have an eye to history 
attractively presented, send us Jrench and English, by 
E. Everett-Green, a good story of the struggle in America 
and of General Wolfe. The same publishers have just 
issued a great assortment of books for the young, with 
which it is impossible to deal individually. Messrs. 
Nelson’s name is a guarantee of excellence in this form of 
book. 

Our table bears also a number of other new editions. 
Among them are the Rev. Aidan Gasquet’s Henry VIII. 
and the English Monasteries, now offered by Mr. Nimmo 
in a more popular form than heretofore; and Swift’s 
Writings on Religions of the Church, two new volumes of 
Bohn’s Library (Bell & Sons). The same publishers have 
just re-issued in more compact shape Mr. Malcolm Bell’s 
work on the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, revised to 
include an account of the painter’s lamented death in tho 
summer of this year. 
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Fiction. 


The Angel of the Covenant, By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
(Methuen.) 
Tue novel on Montrose was bound to come, Here it is 
from Mr. Maclaren Cobban’s able hands. In Scott’s 
Legend and Mr. Neil Munro’s John Splendid he is there, but 
he is not the chief figure. Ill-natured critics have declared 
that sufficient good fiction on the subject was to be found 
in Mark Napier’s Life of Montrose, but Mr. Cobban has 
written along novel entirely full of him, and another ancient 
friend, the great D’Artagnan. It is not a very subtle 
tale he has to tell—simply the chronicle of a few years of 
Montrose’s life, with a slight private setting to give it 
fictional interest. But he is genuinely in love with his sub- 
ject, and the book begins in a good swing of romance. The 
slim yellow-haired lad who rides over the Bow Brig is 





THe Marquis oF Montrose at 17. 
From the Painting by Jameson in the Possession of the Earl of Southesk. 


promising, and we await the fitting continuation, It is 
not unfair to Mr. Cobban to say that the continuation 
never comes. There is a reasonable interest in the narra- 
tive, the characters have a decent simulation of life, 
but distinction has gone out of the book. The external 
troubles in which the different people are involved are 
carefully and correctly done; but the people themselves 
cease to develop, and the book falls from romance to the 
historical novel. It is all too loosely built, too generally 
conceived; and to the expectant reader the end comes 
clumsily ¢a machina, 

One might pick many quarrels with Mr. Cobban. The 
antiquarianism is a little exaggerated; the times are 
hardly represented by such recondite Scots and volcanic 
English. Gillespie Gruamach is a clever sketch of an 
indifferent man ; but Montrose is a poor substitute for the 
real James Graham. The well-meaning, moderate gentle- 
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man with a stock of endearing epithets—surely this is not 
the whole truth about the mysterious great man, the 
statesman beyond his time, the melancholy fatalist, the 
opportunist, the military genius? The subtlest of historical 
figures fits badly with the historical novel, and such, 
for all its many merits, we must label Mr. Cobban’s. work. 
To contrast it with such a book as John Splendid is to see 
the difference between the man whose interest is the 
fictional one in character and drama, and the man who 
has definitely the historical interest in facts and persons. 
The one gives us romance, an atmosphere, a section of 
reality ; the other an ingenious and careful tale. 


Capriccios. By the Duchess of Leeds. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tu1s collection of trifles is to be described in a single word— 
elegant. If elegance will make literature, then Capriccios 
is literature. Happily literature consists in something 
more than elegance, and Capriccios, though a remarkably 
clever counterfeit, is not likely to be mistaken for the real 
thing. The book is typical of much writing that is being 
produced nowadays. It has the manner, so studiously 
easeful; and the smooth flow of neat epithet; and the 
tricky balance of sentences ; and the dexterous sleight-of- 
hand in masking a coincidence. The Duchess of Leeds can 
handle a paragraph with the best; only she has not yet 
grasped the facts that style is not an affair of adjectives 
and pretty metaphors, and that with all your embroidery 
the banal remains unalterably the banal. 

Take the first and most glittering story in the book, 
‘*Pan: a Memory.” Pan is the pet name of a little 
Italian boy, a foundling, who from his earliest years is 
blessed with all the attributes of lyrical genius—as lyrical 
genius exists in fiction. Here is the description: , 


But if he could not learn, he could sing. Untaught, 
save by the. birds, whose trills and short impetuous calls 
and tremulous chatteriogs he learned to imitate almost 
before he could talk, he would make music on his little 
flute that for joy and sweetness was like nothing human. 
With the dear plaything caressed by his pursed lips, his 
curly head bent sideways listening to unseen waterways, 
and to the secret birth-songs of growing things, he would 
iaterpret to us the voices of woodland and meadow. Mirth 
and innocence and primal loveliness ran riot through his 
music; yet so intangible were the bird-like harmonics, 
that when one tried to catch and hold them in the memory, 
they melted into elusive cadences of swift wild laughter 
running up to the sky ; so gay, so enchanting, that listen- 
ing, we would often find ourselves laughing too, for no 
other reason than that the world was in its prime. 


Is it not elegant? And could anything be more ex- 
quisitely Della Cruscan? Pan, abandoning his kind 
friends, goes out into the world and becomes a great 
singer. And then he returns with diseased lungs, and 
makes a touching death (‘the fatal rush of life-blood 
crimsoning his lips’”’)—a death so touching that we feel 
it should have been accompanied by chromatic triplets 
with an easy bass, and published in three keys. 

As with “ Pan,” so with the other storie:. Ambitious to 
the point of audacity, they fail in everything save elegance, 
and they call for no special comment. One must, how- 
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ever, take exception to the effrontery (no other word meets 
the case) with which the author in certain instances wields 
“ the long arm of coincidence.” The plots of ‘‘ A Capric- 
cio” and ‘The Soul of Daphne,” for example, sin beyond 
any forgiveness in this respect. And is it still possible 
to christen one’s heroes with names like ‘“ Geoffrey 
Treherne” ? We had hoped that Geoffrey Treherne, 
like his notorious co- partner, Enid Anstruther, had 
departed out of English fiction for ever. 


The Widower. By W. E. Norris. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tue fact that somebody once rashly called Mr. Norris ‘a 
modern Thackeray ”’ is so salient and monstrous a thing 
in our conception of him, that we frequently fail to do 
justice to his genuine merits. For though you may 
fail to find Mr. Norris’s young men and maidens in- 
teresting, and may think his general attitude to life more 
than tinged with snobbery, it remains an undeniable fact 
that his narratives progress with polished ease, and that 
he has succeeded in admirably realising to himself his 
mental picture of that limited world within which his 
imagination is at home. These general remarks are as 
applicable to Zhe Widower as to anything else which 
Mr. Norris has published in the last:lustre; and on the 
whole we are inclined to consider his latest venture rather 
above the average of his recent work. The characters, 
indeed, fall into familiar categories. There are (1) the 
good-looking, gentlemanly, modest, but not particularly 
“brainy,” young man; (2) the fascinating and wilful girl, 
who gets into hot-water with no ill intent out of sheer 
foolishness; (3) the silent, respectable, political fogey ; 
(4) the mischief-making great lady ; (5) the unscrupulous 
soubrette. In the present case No. 2, Miss Cuckoo Pennant, 
is the daughter of No. 3, who has sworn upon his wife’s 
death-bed not to reveal that this daughterhood is only by 
adoption. This fact is, however, sprung upon the reader 
about the middle of the book, and it threatens Miss 
Cuckoo with dire complications. The intrigue is worked 
out in Mr. Norris’s usual deliberate, not to say elaborate, 
style. It is only in the genre that all the difficulties 
should be ultimately cleared away, and the young lady 
married on the last page to the gentlemanly youth (No. 1), 
who has supplanted her as heir to the Pennant acres. 

Cuckoo Pennant is more attractive to us than Mr. 
Norris’s heroines—it is our fault, we are sure—are wont 
to be. Ready of wit, careless and versatile of accomplish- 
ment, proud, touchy, mutinous, and lovable; Mr. Norris 
has done her sympathetically and attractively. If only his 
other people had a little more blood and a little less starch in 
them! If they would learn to speak with some other accent 
than the London drawl, and to forget their epigrams when 
they leave.the room in a hurry, and to drop their self- 
possession in the face of imminent tragedy! But we are 
slipping back into the critical mood, from which Mr. Norris 
has for once lured us. Let us part with him this time on 
friendly terms. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week’s output of fiction are not necessarily 
final. Reviews of a selection will follow. | 

Tue Spreir or Sweet Water. By Hamurn GArRLanp. 
A short, sad story, prettily published, by the author of 

Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. It tells how a miner becomes rich 

by a too clever stroke of business, and afterwards, under 

the influence of Ellice, his love, makes restitution. (Service 

& Paton. 100 pp. 2s. net.) 

Sweet Aubrey. By Grorce Mor ey. 


The sub-title is ‘Scenes of Country Life and Town 
Glamour,” and the book is one of the ‘Impressionist 
Series.” The county is Warwickshire, which has lacked 
a novelist since George Eliot ; and we owe the volume, it 
seems, to the encouragement of the author by Sir Walter 
Besant. A collection of quiet and homely stories. 
(Jarrold. 292 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

FatHerR ANTHONY. By Roperr Buonanay. 


Mr. Buchanan has written a pleasing, touching story of 
a young Irish priest who, rather than be unfaithful to his 
vow of secrecy in the confessional, allows his own brother 
to be falsely accused of murder. Father Anthony was 
but a boy, and he had other troubles which he met 


bravely. (John Long. 283 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Arar or Lire. By May Bateman, 


‘*Men die to live, surrender to obtain,” is the motto of 
this story of love and Indian fighting. There is a power- 
fully realised struggle between a soldier’s duty and a 
woman’s revengeful passion, and an equally powerful 
dénouement in which a soldier’s disgrace goes for nothing 
where true love is concerned. The author would probably 
meet all objections by this sentence in her “ Prelude” ; 
‘For the noblest paradox of all is, now as ever, the love 
of man for woman, and woman for man.” A sincere 
(Duckworth & Co. 299 pp. 6s.) 


Perricoat Loose. By ‘“ Rita.” 


Brianna was a daughter of the people, and she was 
“nature pure and simple. Unspoilt, untampered with, 
fed on ideals, educated on Shakespeare.” She developed 
into an actress, and the critics said she was a revelation. 
‘A revelation! they repeated, washing down the verdict 
with draughts of whisky and soda.” Brianna loved late. 
Men only succeeded in “impressing the tedious idiocy of 
their sex upon the indifference of her own.”’ Three lovers 
persevered. In the end one is dead, the other is dying, 
and the third is taking her for a walk. (Hutchinson. 
350 pp. 6s.) 

A VENDETTA or THE DesERt. By W. C. Scutty. 

A strong and touching story of Boer life at the Cape, 
by the author of Kafir Stories. A feud between two twin 
brothers furnishes the motive, and for background—the 
wide and waterless plains, the fertile kloofs, the mountains 
where no pioneer had disturbed the noble eland and the 
herds of stately koodoo. A certain number of Boer words 
are used, but these are explained in a short glossary, thus : 
Oom, “uncle”; Benauwdheid, “indigestion.” (Methuen 
206 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


piece of work. 
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Tue UNATTAINABLE, By Myra Sway. 


“To love is to weep” says (in French) the motto on the 
title-page; and forthwith we plunge into the story of 
Mary Allen, who had aspirations and sentiment. She 
dwelt at Hayton Magna, among the Cliffland hills, near 
Mossbury Topping; by which the authoress means Great 
Ayton, among the Clevelands, near Rosebery Topping; and 
she went to London and met a man, who told her that if 
she took to the music-halls she would cut out Miss Cissy 
Loftus. (Chapman & Hall. 286 pp. 6s.) 


A New Woman Svuppvep. By Sapr Grant. 


The New Woman was Beatrice Smith-Gore, and she 
belonged to two fashionable clubs and lived in a dingy 
room in a side street. And among the characters is 
Captain Orchardson, who was called “ Satan” in the navy: 
“Such a nice, pleasing name, it opens up so many hot 
ideas—doesn’t it?’ And in the end one Rex commits 
suicide: ‘ Reguiescat in Pace, poor sunny-haired boy!” 
(Digby & Long. 267 pp. 2s. 6d, 

By R. J. Lees. 


The scheme of this story is quite simple, as a glance at 
the sub-title shows: “‘ Leaves from the Autobiography of 
a Soul in Paradise.” Mr. Lees acts merely as recorder, 
and his work should have much of the vogue that fell to 
Letters from Hell on the one hand, and Letters from Julia 
on the other. (Redway. 381 pp. 6s.) 


Tnroven THE Mists. 


OCmsarn AND CLEOPATRA. By Kuauit Saapen. 

The author of this historical romance is an M.D., and 
he dates his preface from Mount Lebanon. The story is 
copious and Roman, and possibly the country which made 
the fame of Quo Vadis will like it. This is the manner: 
“Cleopatra bit her little rosy lip until the blood almost 
came. She was obviously distressed.” (Edwin Vaughan & 
Co. 421 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Suark-Hunrer. By Carrarn Younae. 


A collection of yarns and facts concerning the hunting of 
the shark. The book is in the first person, and is rich in 
the idiom of the sea. A breezy work, adhering closely to 
its title. (Chapman & Hall. 300 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Two Forrunges anp Op By T. F. Dave anv F. E. 
Paren. SLAvGHTER. 

This is a sporting and fighting novel. Military men, 
titled women, huntsmen, and slang figure therein. A pass 
is won in India in one chapter, and horses leap hedges in 
the next. High spirits throughout. Old Patch was a fox. 
(Constable. 312 pp. 6s.) 


A DELIVERANCE. By AtLten Monxnovse. 


A depressing but clever story by a writer who hitherto 
has published only essays. The hero is doomed to death 
by his doctor, and, under that cloud, he loves two women. 
The book is made up of the emotions and precisely-chiselled 
conversations of these three. In the end the man dies. 
(Lane. 272 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Lavret WALK. By Mrs. Mo.tesworru. 


A very pleasant story for young women who farcy 
home life is dull, and want things to happen. (Isbister. 
383 pp. 6s.) 
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True PrincEk AND THE 
UNDERTAKER. 


The Prince and the Undertaker, and What They Undertook : 
that is the full title of this series of episodes, bound 
together by a fantastic plot. We have stories by the 
Undertaker, the General, the Barber (whose story is three 
times as long as anyone else’s), the Musician, the Phy- 
sician, and the Artist. At the end we have a scrimmage. 
“The young man had never relaxed his grip on the 
Undertaker’s throat, the Barber had now seized the 
fellow’s left wrist, and the General held a revolver to his 
ear.” Finally, “The Young Man Explains,” and we 
think his explanations are needed. (Sands & Co. 
308 pp. 46s.) 


By Riccarpo STEPHENS. 


Castie ORIOL. By Cyarites Hannan. 


Castle Oriol was ‘‘ mastered by Count Edward Oriol and 
his sweet spouse, the Countess Marjorie: they kept much 
company, and the walls of the Castle Oriol were wont to 
ring with shouts of merriment and sounds of jesting from 
morn to eve.” A love-story with a very vague historical 
background. (John Long. 319 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Boox or Tue Busnu. By Grorce DunDERDALE. 


This book looks like a work of fiction; but it purports 
to consist of ‘‘ many truthful sketches of the early colonial 
life of squatters, whalers, convicts, diggers, and others who 
left their native land and never returned.” It contains 
much interesting matter. (Ward Lock. 320 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Detusion or Diana, By Marcarer BurnsipE 


This is the story of Diana Faulkner’s “ coming out,” 
and her experience of the hollowness of Society pleasures. 
Her mother is rendered anxious by one of her love affairs, 
but her father merely says: ‘‘I suppose she has been 
flirting with her pet musician—the man with the shaggy 
hair . . . Diana is not the sort of girl to marry a beggar. 
She likes her chocolate at four shillings the pound.” 
(Edward Arnold. 319 pp. 6s.) 


By W. D. Liegurxatt. 


This story is founded, says the author, on “‘a packet of 
worm-eaten letters and documents found in an old French- 
Canadian house on the banks of the St. Lawrence.” The 
romance outlined in the letters is here expanded with the 
help of historical authorities. (Edward Arnold. 328 pp. 
6s.) 


A Fatse CHEVALIER. 


Tue WaArsrTock. By Wirr GerrareE. 


This is “a tale of that to-morrow when wireless 
telegraphy shall be general, and the use of explosives in 
war has been superseded” ; when inventors, in short, will 
be the governing class and the arbiters of peace and war. 
No wonder the Patent Office has just removed to larger 
premises. (W. W. Greener. 218 pp.) 


A Buriep Mystery. By Crement A. Menpuam. 


The hero discovers a hitherto unknown race of people 
in South America, among whom he lives, and from whom 
he chooses his bride. A wild, weird story. (Digby, 
Long & Co. 308 pp. 6s.) 
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Views. 
The Ancestors of Man. 


I take it for granted that all readers of the Acapemy 
accept the doctrine of evolution, and are sure that all 
kinds of animals which now exist have arisen, by natural 
generation, from other kinds of animals which preceded 
them; as also that resemblances of structures, carefully 
weighed and considered, afford us some clue as to the sort 
of ancestral forms from which we and our “ poor rela- 
tions” have, in various ways and at very different times, 
alike descended. Now, the creatures most like us are, cf 
course, the monkeys ; and, in fact, monkeys and men are so 
much alike (in structure ; in the vital activities, or functions 
that structure ministers to; in tendencies to disease; and 
even in their pursuits) that apes and men may be said 
to stand on a sort of zoological island entirely by them- 
selves, and separated by a profound abyss from all the 
other islands or continents on which the various other 
tribes of beasts may be imagined to take their stand. 

This was not always thought to be the case, for a 
certain group of animals, called /emurs, were classed by 
Linnzeus, Cuvier, and their followers till recent times in 
the same group with monkeys. Visitors to the monkey- 
house in the Zoological Gardens will find in it lemurs of 
different kinds as well as monkeys. The former will at 
once be recognised by their long, pointed, rather fox-like 
muzzle, copious fur, and long tail. Indeed, the only 
remarkable character whereby they resemble monkeys is 
to be found in their hands and feet. We find that in 
them, as in apes, the great toe, as well as the thumb, is 
set out at an angle from the other toes, or fingers; and 
so, being opposable to them, there is a good grasping 
organ—a sort of hand—at the end of each of their four 
limbs. They all inhabit that zoologically most remark- 
able island, Madagascar. LBesides these true lemurs 
there are a few lemur-like forms of life in Africa and Asia, 
Monkeys and lemurs form thus two very distinct groups, 
and it is now generally admitted that the former cannot be 
supposed to have descended from the latter. Prof. Haeckel, 
of Jena, however, strange to say, showed himself, at the 
recent Zoological Congress at Cambridge, in this (and not 
in this alone) to be an extreme conservative, still advocat- 
ing his old view of the descent, or ‘‘ ascent,” of man 
through monkeys, and of monkeys from lemurs. 
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The reader may perhaps ask, ‘Does not the fact 
of having hand-like feet constitute a sufficiently marked 
character to show special genetic affinity between apes and 
lemurs ? ” 

Now I intimated, at starting, that structural re- 
semblances have to be carefully weighed and considered 
before they can be accepted as sure indications of relation- 
ship by descent. And the first consideration is: ‘‘Do we 
meet with a similar resemblance elsewhere?’ In this 
case we do so meet with it, for there are opossums and 
certain other beasts, which cannot possibly be supposed to 
have any special relationship with monkeys; neverthe- 
less they also possess “ hand-like feet.” Therefore, if this 
structure has been independently produced in opossums 
and certain other beasts, the question suggests itself, why 
may it not also have been independently produced in the 
lemurs? Various resemblances have evidently been again 
and again produced between different kinds of animals 
owing to their having been subjected to similar needs. 
Thus we have the so-called “ flying-lemur ” ¢Galeopithecus) 
as we have flying-squirrels and flying-opossums: also 
species specially formed for burrowing—like the mole, 
among the order which includes the rats and squirrels and 
in the order which contains the kangaroos and opossums. 
Similar structures have also been developed to make 
tree - life the safer—as we find in the prehensile tails 
of some apes, some flesh-eating animals, and some 
opossums. But these structures must have been formed 
independently. Again, similarities have been occasioned 
through the needs occasioned by life in water—-as in the 
otters, hedgehog - like creatures and rat-like creatures 
But most striking of all is the fact that so many animals 
of utterly different natures have come to have a body 
shaped like that of the earth-worm—among the highest of 
which are forms allied to lizards—and others allied to frogs. 


Therefore it is especially necessary very carefully to 
discriminate between : 


(1) Essential resemblances, due to blood descent—as 
those between a man and his son; and (2) Jnduced resem- 
blances, due to the influence of similar external conditions— 
as those between two men who have been long subjected 
to a similar course of training. Excluding lemurs, then, 
from our human genealogical tree (because they bear to 
monkeys only “induced” resemblances), what existing 
group of monkeys shall we take as standing nearest to 
the direct, and now extinct, animal ancestor of man? 

In the first place, all apes (monkeys) are divisible into 
two great families, which are completely separated not 
only by anatomical characters, but also by their geo- 
graphical distribution. Everyone knows that there are 
monkeys in tropical America as well as in Africa and 
Asia; but few persons who are not naturalists know how 
strangely different are the species which inhabit the Old 
World from those of the New. No single species is 
common to both.* Inthe Old World we find baboons, long 
and short-tailed apes, long-armed apes, as also the orang, 
gorilla, and chimpanzee. In the New World are spider 


* One or two Old World monkeys have been introduced, and 
have run wild in one or two of the Antilles, in none of which 
islands has any kind of type its natural home. 
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monkeys, howling monkeys, sapajous, sakis, the graceful 
squirrel monkeys, and those charming pigmies of the 
monkey world, the little marmosets. 

The New and Old World monkeys differ from each other 
—(1) as regards their teeth, (2) the shape of their nostrils, 
(3) the characters presented by the tail, and (4) by 
a very noticeable condition of the skull-bone—called 
tympanic—related to the external ear; but of course they 
agree in a great many characters, otherwise they would 
not both be called “‘ monkeys.” 

Now it is a very interesting question whether these 
resemblances are what we have called “essential” 
ones, or whether they are ‘induced’ resemblances. I 
am myself inclined to think they have arisen inde- 
pendently, especially on account of the peculiarly diver- 
gent condition of the ¢ympanic bone in the two families. 
But from our present point of view this question is of no 
consequence, since in all the four characters above referred 
to man entirely agrees with the apes of the Old World, 
and differs as completely from those of the American 
continent. It is, therefore, manifest that man’s animal 
ancestor must have been an ally of the Old World apes, 
and it is no less certain that it must have nearly resembled 
those Old World apes which are specially distinguished as 
being anthropoid or “man-like”—namely, the gorilla, 
chimpanzee, orang, with the gibbous (or long-armed apes) 
—which together constitute the “ man-like” group. But 
which member of this group stands probably nearest to 
us? A discovery made lately may aid us somewhat in the 
solution of this problem. I refer to that made in 1892 
by M. Dubois in Java of certain bony relics, notably part 
of a skull and a thigh-bone. ‘The animal to which these 
relics belonged* has been named by him (Pithecanthropus 
erectus) ‘‘the uprightstanding ape-man.”’ 

As to this creature, M. Dubois himself made some 
interesting and important remarks at the recent Cambridge 
Zoological Congress. He called attention to the fact that 
though the “ ape-man’s ”’ forehead was ‘‘ villanous” narrow, 
if not low, it bore on its inner surface strong impressions 
of brain - prominences (convolutions). He also affirmed 
that the thigh-bone, though its form indicated that its owner 
walked erect, nevertheless showed, in his opinion, indica- 
tions of a tree-climbing habit such as are not found in the 
human thigh-bone. He further showed how, by compari- 
son of human thigh-bones with known corresponding 
body-weight, he had estimated that the ape-man’s body 
must have weighed from 70 to 75 kilos—i.¢., 4,411 pounds. 
He also estimated what had been the probable size and 
weight of the brain, and his conclusion was that the man- 
ape’s brain was about twice as large as the largest ape’s 
brain, and half the size of that of man. 

Now I have always expected that the ‘missing link” 
would be found in the Indian rather than in the Ethiopian 
region, and I have expected this because the Asiatic anthro- 
poid apes appear to me more closely connected with man's 
direct, purely animal ancestor than do the African ones— 
the chimpanzee and gorilla. It is true that the last- 
mentioned species has a wonderfully human blade-bone, 


* I cannot regard it as certain that the bones belonged to 
the same individual creature, but I think it very probable that 
they did so. 
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but this I regard as a resemblance especially liable to be 
‘*‘induced.” In certain skeletal characters the chimpanzee 
most approaches man; but I regard the centre of the 
nervous as above all important, and it is the brain of the 
orang which approaches that of man most closely. Its 
high round forehead is very different from the low brows of 
the gorilla and chimpanzee, and gives it a singularly intel- 
lectual aspect. As we may observe it, in captivity, pensively 
squatting with fut belly, like an image of Gautama, we 
might fancy that the mind of some esoteric Buddhist was 
imprisoned within its apish body, incapable of making its 
latent existence known, and mentally contemplating a 
hoped-for Nirvana to come. The orang is found nowhere 
but in Borneo and Sumatra, while the long-armed apes, or 
gibbous, range over the south-eastern part of Asia, includ- 
ing the Indian Archipelago. The Siamang* gibbou (of 
Sumatra) is the only ape which, like man, possesses a chin ; 
and it is only the gibbous, among the anthropoid apes, 
which resemble him in relative length of leg—estimating 
at 100 the length of the backbone (from the skull to the 
lower end of the sacrum), I have found the length of the 
leg (without the foot) to be about 144°5 in man, and from 
162°1 to 169°7 in different species of gibbous (see the 
Philosophical Transactions of January 10, 1867)—thougl 
their length is apt to be overlooked on account of the 
enormous length of their arms. These various resem- 
blances to man, presented by the orang and gibbous re- 
spectively, together with the discovery of the bones of 
Pithecanthropus erectus, seem, so far as they go, to indicate 
that the human race did make its first appearance in the 
warm regions of south-eastern Asia. 
Sr. Georce Mrvarr. 








Minor Centenaries. 
A Protest. 


Tue past ten months have witnessed a remarkable 
number of efforts north of the Tweed to revive the 
memory of forgotten writers. That in the year 1898 
there should be centenary celebrations of no fewer than 
four Scottish poets argues that the year 1798 must have 
been annus mirabilis—or that centenary celebrations north 
of the Tweed are at present peculiarly cheap. The 
unprejudiced observer is forced to the latter conclusion. 
In fact, the four centenary celebrations have done little 
more than demonstrate the extent to which the celebrants 
lack a sense of proportion. Of course, there is no reason 
why the village poet should not be commemorated by his 
fellow villagers. Only let him be commemorated as the 
village poet, and nothing else. 

The year opened with the celebration of the centenary 
of the birth of Dr. David Macbeth Moir (‘ Delta”), 
whose four hundred or so poems have long been forgotten, 
and who owes such small measure of fame as he now 
enjoys to his one prose effort, his Life of Mansie 
Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith—a work upon which he him- 
self set little store, and of which, indeed, he was almost 
ashamed. Not that he had any reason to be. It is a 





* A specimen of this rare gibbou has just arrived at the 
Zoological Gardens. 
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good specimen of broad Scotch humour of a healthy, 
honest character, a book full of virility, and with none of 
the maudlin sentiment of the modern Kailyard. ‘ Delta” 
was astonished at its success; but the secret of this 
was its suitability to the times. Its popularity, then, 
can be readily appreciated. But it was simply a book 
for the times. And as for the poetry upon which 
“ Delta ” himself would have rested his claim to a lasting 
place in literature—well, as magazine poetry it was very 
good, quite equal—some of it, perhaps, superior—to the 
average standard of such poetry. But that is all. 

For dragging James Hyslop and Henry Scott Riddell 
out of the obscurity to which they had fittingly been 
relegated, there was even less justification. Both wrote 
numerous poems; but each left only one by which he is 
remembered. Hyslop’s ‘‘ Cameronian Dream ” was extra- 
ordinarily popular at one time, much of its popularity, 
however, being due to the fact that it was—as it still is— 
the best Covenanting poem ever written. (But Covenanting 
poetry, taken as a whole, is remarkably poor stuff.) Cer- 
tainly the ‘‘Cameronian Dream” has poetic fire, and 
contains a number of fine lines. But the same thing 
might be said of much poetry which, like the ‘‘ Cameronian 
Dream,” has little pretence to a permanent place in litera- 
ture. 

Riddell’s claim to immortality is based upon his having 
written the stirring Scottish patriotic song ‘ Scotland 
Yet.” An excellent lyric, no doubt, and its popularity at 
Scottish gatherings is easily understood; but it forms a 
somewhat slender foundation for such a claim as Riddell’s 
admirers, from Aberdeen in the north to Hawick in the 
south, have lately put forth on his behalf. And apart 
from ‘ Scotland Yet,” Riddell’s poetry is, to say the 
least, somewhat indifferent. 

The latest claimant to centenary honours is Robert 
Pollok, the author of the once famous “ Course of Time.” 
Someone discovered (by chance it must have been, for he 
had long been forgotten) that Pollok was born on October 
19, 1798. And so his centenary has been celebrated. 
Pollok, who died at the early age of twenty-eight, wrote 
three stories (which he published anonymously, and the 
authorship of which he kept secret) and ‘‘The Course of 
Time.” The stories are very indifferent, and it is upon 
his poem that his fame rests. It is a review, prodigiously 
long and at times tedious, of human history from the 
Creation down to the Day of Judgment. A bold and am- 
bitious effort, there are in it some fine passages. But it is 
prolix and discursive. It is in ten books, and is written in 
blank verse, the quality of which may be judged by the fact 
that Pollok took as his model Young’s “‘ Night Thoughts,” 
the harmonies in which he regarded as “the language of 
the gods.” The poem was well spoken of and, indeed, was 
received with acclamation; but Prof. Arnold is probably 
right in setting this down to the fact that, however feeble 
and faulty as a poem, it was exactly adapted to the level of 
culture in the religious classes of Scotland about 1830. 
Edition after edition was published, and by 1868 the work 
had reached the seventy-eighth thousand. And now—now 
scarcely any one, except, perhaps, the student, ever dreams 
of perusing ‘“‘ The Course of Time.” Nevertheless, Pollok 
has had his centenary celebration. And he is to have a 
monument too! 
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The Late Mr. Gleeson White as Designer. 


Ir is by no means easy, especially at a time when the pain 
of sudden loss is felt yet fresh and poignant, to write im- 
personally of Gleeson White in his capacity of designer. 
For so modest was he, and so unselfish, that to all who had 
the privilege of knowing him, the sense of his brotherly 
kindness dominated every other; and we could not but 
regard,him first and foremost as friend, and only, maybe, 
incidentally remembered that he was himself an artist also. 
Indeed, he was a designer of no ordinary gifts, for the 
exercise of which, however, the pressure of literary labours 
left opportunities only too slender. 

Among Gleeson White’s artistic productions there may 
be recalled patterns for various kinds of handicraft 
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published in the American Art Amateur during his tenure 
of the editorship of that magazine, as well as a number of 
ornamental devices which have appeared from time to 
time in English periodicals, and book-plates, of which he 
produced several different designs for his own use and for 
Messrs. G. Bell & Sons. It is a matter of congratulation 
in the literary world that unquestionably the best of the 
deceased artist’s design was devoted to the decoration of 
books, a branch of art of whose requirements and capabilities 
he made a special study. His views upon the subject may be 
found set forth in an interesting article contributed to the 
Studio, for October, 1894. Already then decorative cloth 
covers had become a feature of Messrs. Bell’s books, 
due mainly to the taste of Gleeson White, under whose 
direction for the past five years their numerous ornamental 
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bindings have been produced, the designs in the majority 
of instances being the work of his own hand. 

None, perhaps, but those who knew him intimately were 
aware that he laboured under the infirmity, which in- 
creased in later years, of failing eyesight; a disability 
of serious moment from the very nature of the craft and 
the materials employed. For to enable a block to be 
made which shall impress a pattern clear-cut and true 
no halting indecision of outline in the original design is 
permissible. The strain of verifying and correcting his 
drawing under the circumstances was great enough; but 
Gleeson White was not the man to spare himself because 
of the difficulties of his task. The only design of his in 
which the effect of weakness in execution is perceptible is 
that for the Lord Leighton book. Here the foliage is 
somewhat defective in precision of form. It is, moreover, 
characteristic of the artist's conscientiousness that, beauti- 


Herrick 
VolL.| 








ful as is the cover he designed for the second edition of 
the Burne-Jones volume, Gleeson White put himself to 
the trouble of re-drawing it for the smaller edition just 
issued. In the original state of the design the thorny 
thicket, out of which seven rose-standards arise, formed a 
horizontal band along the lower part of the composition. 
This arrangement was considered too rigid, and accord- 
ingly, in its altered form, the thicket curves upwards on 
either side, giving the concave outline, as here reproduced 
by the courtesy of the publishers. Opinions may differ as 
to which of the two versions is preferable, but in the 
opinion of some competent judges the main motive still 
remains the artist’s finest conception in book-ornament. 
Of kindred style, though dissimilar in detail, is the design 
for end-papers for Messrs. George Bell’s ‘Endymion ” 
series of poets ; as also the magnificent cover, printed in 
gold on white, for Gleeson White’s own work, English 
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Illustration: the Sixties, published by Messrs, Constable 
& Co, in 1897. The latter consists of a diaper, wherein 
effective use is made of intertwining roots of trees, the 
rose-bushes and laurels, forming the basis of the orna- 
ment. Gleeson White was among the earliest of our 
modern designers to perceive and develop the artistic 
possibilities of roots and bulbs. In this connexion tulips 
and crocuses were favourite motifs of his decorative 
patterns. The cover of the Aldine edition of Herrick shows 
him again in another aspect—as an ardent admirer of 
Japanese work. Nothing, however, beyond the subject, 
the blackthorn spray, is borrowed ; his treatment of it, an 
admirable exercise in space-filling, being something alto- 
gether foreign to the genius of Japan. Yet another phase, 
that of purely abstract ornament, is represented by his 
cover for the ‘‘ Cathedral” series—a conventional growth 
whose volutes and intricate interlacements betoken much 
ingenuity of handling. It was drawn, in the first instance, 
on a larger scale, so as to insure the greater accuracy in 
the outline of the sweeping curves of the design. 

In fine, Gleeson White was a man of sympathies so 
broad and so vivid that itis unlikely that, had his life been 
prolonged for another half century, he would ever have 
lost touch with the advanced thought of the latest genera- 
tion. Ashe did not hesitate to grapple with modern artistic 
problems, such as the claims of photography to be regarded 
as an art; the decorative function of the poster; or new 
developments in stencilling and in colour- printing, so 
neither did he withhold his generous acknowledgment of 
the yet unrecognised talents of young men struggling to 
obtain a place in the world of art. Itis they who are 
most deeply indebted to Gleeson White; they who will 
mourn him most. 


A Librarian in Trouble. 


A corREsponDENT makes the following appeal to us:— 
‘‘T am in trouble. I seek the hospitality of your columns. 
A month ago I accepted the hon. librarianship of a 
literary institution—new, brand new, with yards of empty 
shelves. The Finance Committee voted fifty pounds 
for the buying of books, which I proceeded to spend on 
volumes which, personally, I should never think of reading 
—I mean the classics—books that finance committees 
approve. Now, I know the sort of people who will come 
to this library; they are just those people who don’t want 
to read the books no gentleman’s library should be 
without. They want to read modern books—that is, 
roughly speaking, books published since 1870—fiction, 
biography, history, memoirs, humorous books, poetry. 
Now, I want some of your readers—people like Sir John 
Lubbock, or Mr. Gosse, or Mr. Shorter—to help me. I want 
a list of fifty modern books—books that will give good, 
wholesome, entertaining, interesting reading, excluding 
Scott, Tennyson, Browning, George Eliot, Meredith, 
Hardy, Kipling, Mrs. Ward, and Barrie, whom, for 
better or worse, I have bought in sets. I’m not very au 
cou,ant with modern literature myself, but of the books I 
have read I should certainly include John Inglesant, Mr. 
Isaacs, Through One Administration, T. E. Brown’s Poems, 
Mark Rutherford, Zennyson’s Biography—all the best antho- 
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logies—Beeching’s, Henley’s, “Q’s”; then, of course, 
Alice in Wonderland, The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
and With Kitchener to Khartoum. I don’t want to make 
mistakes — you know what a finance committee is—so 
I hope some of your readers will help me over the 
stile.” 

It may be that some of our readers will be glad to help 
this perplexed librarian over the stile. 





“Mary had a Little Lamb.”—II. 


Experiments in Parody. 


Tue reader of this series is asked to believe that each 
author concerned has been furnished with the simple state- 
ment, ‘‘ Mary had a little lamb,”’ and requested te make, 
on his own lines, as much of it as is congenial. 

Mr. Anthony Hope complied with the following “ Polly 
Dialogue ” : 


A Gtrt-Horse. 


‘‘But shall I like it?” she asked, with a doubting 
glance at the little volume. 

“Surely,” I said; ‘he is a classic.” 

“But classics ? Does one like classics?” she 
inquired hesitatingly. 

‘*A genial classic,” I hastened to add. 

‘“‘Ah, humour,” she murmured. 
humorist, Mr. Carter.” 

“* And what of that?” I asked with some asperity. 

‘* Nothing,” she said lightly. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” I replied, reaching for the 
book. ‘Mrs. Hilary will be glad to have it.” 

Lady Pickleham’s little pink fingers tightened upon it. 
‘‘But his name,” she said. ‘It is intolerable . . .” 

“Unless,” I remarked, ‘unless he comes in wolves’ 
clothing.” 

Polly laughed. ‘‘ Exactly,” she said. 

‘* Don’t be personal,”’ I said severely. 

“But they are more interesting then, aren’t they?” 
she asked. 

“We are discussing Literature,”’ I reminded her. 

She sighed, ‘Is there any love?” she asked. 

** Love,” I said briskly. ‘ Yes, for old china and old 
books, and—and the might have been.” 

Polly grew interested. ‘‘ The might have been ?” 

I refrained from encouraging her. ‘ You will also find 
the praise of chimney-sweepers,” I said. 





‘¢A humorist,” 
“But you are a 


“Like ——” 


Polly pouted. She turned the leaves with a gesture of 
impatience. 

‘“‘ And of roast pigling,” I added. 

She displayed no joy. 


‘“‘ And here,” I said, taking the book from her, “ is an 
Essay on Valentine’s Day.” 

‘‘Ah!” she exclaimed, holding out her hand for it. 

‘** Listen,” I said; ‘‘‘ Thou comest attended with thou- 
sands of little Loves, and the air is 


Brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings. 
Singing cupids are thy choristers and thy precentors; and 
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instead of the crosier, the mystical arrow is borne before 
thee.’ ” 

‘* That is better,” she admitted, ‘‘ Read some more.” 

I coughed and resumed: “ ‘In these little visual inter- 
pretations,’ Lady Pickleham, ‘no emblem is so common 
as the heart—that little three-cornered exponent of all our 
hopes and fears. . . .’” 

“Yes,” said Polly, with interest: “it has corners, 
hasn’t it?” 

‘**T am told so,” I replied. 

“* Who told you so?” inquired Lady Pickleham, leaning 
toward me. 

“Archie,” I said gravely. 
‘Poor Relations,’’”’ I remarked. 

She turned up her nose. 

“And here is one,” I added, “called ‘A Bachelor's 
Complaint on the Behaviour of Married People.’ ” 

‘*Give me the book,” she said, 


‘And here is an essay on 


Paris Letter. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


MALLARME’s successor has been named at last—M. Léon 
Dierx. Apparently the chief qualification — the single 
essential one, perhaps, for poetic sovereignty in latter-day 
Paris—is an impenetrable obscurity. To be known, to be 
read, is to prove oneself one of the vulgar herd. The 
grand distinction is, not to be read, not to be known. The 
new prince was elected on Sunday, and hardly had he 
taken possession of his invisible throne when he was 
menaced with deposition. The rival prince, whom a band 
of insurgent poets desire to reign in his stead, is M. Jean 
Moréas, a Greek follower of Mallarmé. M. Moréas has 
the requisite quality of perfect unintelligibility, but—fatal 
blot on his poet’s ’scutcheon—he is better known than this 
mysterious Léon Dierx. This division of the cénacles, alas! 
leaves the outer world cold. Why the one should be 
prince and not the other, or why the other and not the 
one, is more than we, poor creatures with nothing but 
common sense on our side, can be expected to understand. 
There is one delicious piece of irony in the ceremony of 
election. M. Dierx has been chosen as prince ‘‘ because of 
the dignity of his life.” Now the first reigning sovereign 
of the House of Poets was Paul Verlaine. He must, then, 
have been elected because of the utter lack of dignity of 
his life. It is very evident that the poets enjoy big con- 
trasts. To-day they are ruled by a sovereign whose days 
and nights pass between the walls of prison, hospital, and 
public-house. To-morrow the hunger of respectability 
overcomes them, and they choose as prince a model of all 
the bourgeois virtues: who rises with the lark, and lies 
down with the amiable lamb. It would perhaps be too 
extravagant to elect a ruler by the value of his work. 
Pierre Loti is, we know, an incorrigible sentimentalist, 
but a recent pretty little article of his in the Migaro, 
against hunting and shooting poor live things for the 
iniquitous pleasure of man, conveys a solid truth. How- 
ever we may veil it, it is a hideous and barbarous 
amusement, and we shall only begin to be civilised the day 
we agree to leave forest creatures in peace. Loti paints 
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‘with his delicate and piteous touch a scene where for his 
‘pleasure he shoots a young monkey : 


When I picked it up it still lived, but with life too feeble 
to attempt any resistance. Like a dead thing it let itself 
be taken, its pinched little lips trembled, and its eyes of a 
child looked into mine with an unforgettable expression 
of agony, of terror and reproach. Then up rose before 
me all the stupid horror of what I had just done. I held 
it lying in my arms, and caressed with infinite precaution 
its dying head. The other two, whose little one I had 
killed, screamed in the tree above, grinding their teeth, 
divided between the fear of being also killed, and their 
wish all the same to scratch and bite me. Its forehead, 
resting against my breast, it died, the little monkey, in 
almost an attitude of confidence, in the position of a small 
child. And never did I feel with such exasperation that 
need which often seizes me to cast. obloquy upon myself. 
“Brute!” I cried, between my clenched teeth. ‘‘Oh, stupid 


ed 


brute ! 

Gyp detests the Republic. Nobody disputes her right 
to this antipathy. She also loathes the Jews, and here she 
is less within her right, since the Christian doctrine dis- 
tinctly bids her to love all men. The basis of her obscure 
arguments against the Republic I divine to be the fact 
that Republicans are not gentlemen, have not titles, in- 
herited fortune, above all, leisure for illicit love-making— 
in a word, are not well-tailored and perfumed blackguards. 
The moral of her monotonous literature is that the Repub- 
lican is a worthy bourgeois below contempt, who occupies 
himself with his affairs, and lets his neighbour’s wife 
alone. This latter desistance on his part is apparently for 
the implacable aristocrat a crime past forgiveness. In 
elegant contrast is the aristocratic world of latter-day 
Paris. 

Take as a charming example the situation of Honny soit 
qui mal y Pense, one of Gyp’s new studies of this blessed 
aristocratic world she delights to degrade, always assur- 
ing us that it is the only world fit for decent folk to live 
in. Mme. d’Armyde, who has ruined her lover d’Es- 
tourdy, intends to throw him over for a wealthier duke, 
whom she likewise intends to ruin. But before sending 
the former about his business, on the very day she projects 
the conclusive meeting with the duke, she has a suggestive 
little scene with d’Estourdy. ‘ What’s the matter?” asks 
the lover ; ‘‘ you look troubled, bored.” ‘It’s useless to 
tell you.” D’Estourdy, a little uneasy (he, too, contem- 
plates an infidelity, also that same day): ‘Never mind, 
tell me.” ‘* Well, I am absolutely bound to pay Zepherine 
on the 25th ; she is worrying me. I can’t put her off any 
longer.” The lover, used to these sort of demands, 
quietly asks how much. ‘‘ £800 (20,000 frs.).”” “ Don’t 
worry,” he says. “I'll pay Zepherine on the 25th.” ‘Oh, 
how kind you are, my friend.” ‘I’m excellent, of course. 
That’s settled.” As a specimen of aristocratic morals, 
this is edifying. One might do worse than turn to the 
Republic for improvement. 

Lune de Miel, Gyp’s new volume, is written entirely 
in this spirit. If it is on the shoulders of such 
nincompoops as these tailored and perfumed pillars 
of the Noble Faubourg that the cause of the House of 
France depends, Monseigneur of Orleans may continue 
to bombard Paris with his ineffectual manifestoes. The 
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Faubourg, according to Gyp, its titled biographer, one 
of itself, and not the more merciful for that, has too much 
to do scenting and arraying itself in the raiment of seduc- 
tion, and wheedling cheques from easy pockets for payment 
of the exorbitant bills of tailor and dressmaker, to heed 
his royal proclamations. It is a sorry sight that which 
Paris to-day presents—Republicans incapable of governing 
themselves, and aristocrats fallen too low to help them. 
H. L. 


The Contributors’ Playground. 
A Bread and Butter Classic. 


Amone my pet books reposes a little volume whose title 
states that it was printed from an “ Original MS. in the 
Vatican at Rome,” with ‘‘ Cuts by Michael Angelo.” This 
illustrious name flames upon the modest page like a jewel in 
an unworthy setting; and it is not until we perceive that 
the mighty genius has playfully projected himself into the 
eighteenth century, and has tamed his awful pencil to the 
delineation of a young raven called ‘‘Ralph,” of a 
“nidgeon” named “Tom,” and of ‘‘Tippy the Lark,” 
that the strained sense of incongruity is relieved, and we 
recognise that the artist’s divine fury has given place to a 
vein of homely moralising, expressed in the quaintest 
woodcuts. How the Vatican Library became possessed of the 
MS. is a curious question, the solution of which may afford 
the learned an elegant amusement. The very authorship 
stands in doubt: the name of Jones—Mr. Giles Jones— 
has, indeed, been mentioned in this connexion, but there 
is in that tribal cognomen a hint of Celtic glamour that is 
certainly absent from the work in question, which, to keep 
the reader no longer upon the tenter-hooks of expectation, 
is The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes; otherwise called 
Mrs. Margery Two-Shoes. 

I have named the name of Jones only to reject it, and to 
prepare the way, as by a flourish of music, for the real hero 
of this achievement. Let me give him the style he loved, 
and call him Dr. Oliver Goldsmith. His happy task is to 
set forth the means whereby Mrs. Margery “ acquired her 
Learning and Wisdom, and in consequence thereof her 
Estate.”” The manner of the biographer is entertaining to 
a degree, and the booklet abounds with those lively 
touches that are necessary to make a recital of fact as con- 
vincing as fiction, from the moment when Margery’s father 
was seized “with a violent Fever in a Place where Dr. 
James’s Powder was not to be had, and where he died 
miserably,” to that melancholy day when “ a Monument, 
but without Inscription, was erected to her Memory in the 
Churchyard, over which the Poor as they pass weep con- 
tinually, so that the Stone is ever bathed in Tears.” 

Nor is this mirror of morality without its “ moving 
accidents,” for Mr. Lovewell’s son is cast away on 
a voyage to Florence, and the top of Mrs. Margery’s 
house falls in. But space forbids me to do more than 
remind the world of the existence of this masterpiece 
of the nursery, which only the other day amused a circle 
of “children of six feet high,” as they sat around an 
unseasonable fire, and laughed aloud over the triumphs of 
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virtue here so victoriously displayed. ‘‘ Who does not 
know Lady Ducklington?” Alas! many folks have not 
the felicity of her acquaintance, but with the Doctor’s 
history in one’s hand one may “hear her ghost dancing 
upon the bell-ropes,” and, with the intrepid Madge, “‘ tread 
upon her coffin.” B. 


Lord Macaulay’s Prophecy. 


Iv one of his essays Macaulay writes very agreeably about 
the house in St. Martin’s-street, Leicester-square, in which 
Frances Burney wrote Lvelina. ‘‘This house,” he says, 
‘will continue to be well known as long as our island retains 
any trace of civilisation ; for it was the dwelling of Newton, 
and the square turret which distinguishes it from all the 
surrounding buildings was Newton’s observatory.” Well, 
the square turret was long ago shipped to America, and 
the house—a disused and dilapidated Sunday-school—was 
recently marked for demolition. Happily, the pro- 
prietors have altered their minds, and will restore the 
building. That is well; but they cannot replace the 
turret. Nor do I imagine that the old bricks, which are 
hidden under dingy stucco, will be seen again. Still, the 
house in which Newton lived for fifteen years is saved ; 
Macaulay’s words are not utterly mocked. 

It is strange that one house should have sheltered a 
genius so lofty as Sir Isaac Newton's, and a genius so 
delicate as Frances Burney’s. On which period shall 
we dwell? In both, the house knew good talk and 
good laughter, and was radiant with the beauty of 
women. Newton, whose Mastership of the Royal Mint 
gave him a fine income, kept open house to men like 
Arbuthnot, and Halley, and Bentley, and Swift, and 
Addison, and Gay, and Congreve; while Princess Caro- 
line’s maids of honour would cross Leicester-square to 
gossip with his niece, Catherine Barton. 

Fifty years later came Dr. Burney, intent on his Zistory 
of Music. St.Martin’s-street had not improved. Miss Burney 
found it “‘ dirty, ill-built, and vulgarly peopled.” But the 
finest music was to be heard in the Doctor’s drawing-room, 
and the finest company came to hear it. ‘‘ Few nobles,” says 
Macaulay, “‘ could assemble in the most stately mansions 
of Grosvenor-square or St. James’s-square a society so 
various and so brilliant as was sometimes to be found in 
Dr. Burney’s cabin.” The shy girl stood on the outskirts 
of the throng, said ‘‘ Yes” and ‘‘ No” when spoken to, but 
saw everything. She saw everything, and wrote Zvelina. 
Then Burke and Reynolds praised her to her face, Gibbon 
beamed, and Johnson clasped her in his arms. Frances 
became a public character. It is a pleasant story, as 
Macaulay tells it, and the more so because the Burneys never 
forgot that their home had been the home of Newton. Dr. 
Burney repaired the observatory, and Frances often went 
there for the view over London. Mrs. Thrale could call 
them her ‘‘dear Newtonians.””’ Who will not be glad that 
this nursery of science, music, and letters is to be set in 
order! May it stand—maimed though it be—‘ as long as 
our island retains any trace of civilisation.” 


W. 
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A Well of Saxon. 


In the search for homely and vigorous Saxon words, 
whether out of philological curiosity or as a relief from 
Latinity, there is no absolute need to turn first to the pub- 
lications of the Early English Text Society. Other and far 
less dignified sources will yield them too. A Sussex auc- 
tioneer’s list that lies before me—a catalogue of live and 
dead farming stock to be sold at a homestead under the South 
Downs—is full of them. So blunt and sturdy they are, these 
ancient primitive terms of the soil. Look: “ Lot 1. Pitch 
prong, two half-pitch prongs, two 4-speen spuds, and a road 
hoe. Lot 5. Five short prongs, flint spud, dung drag, two 
turnip pecks, and two shovels. Lot 9. Six hay rakes, two 
scythes and sneaths, cross-cut saw, and a sheep hook. 
Lot 39. Corn chest, open tub, milking stool, and hog form. 
Lot 43. Bushel measure, shaul and strike. Lot 100. Rick 
borer. Lot 143. Eight knaves and seven felloes. Lot 148. 
Six dirt boards and pair of wood hames, Lot 152. 
Wheelwright’s sampson. Lot 174. Set of thill harness. 
Lot 201. Three plough bolts, three tween sticks. 
Lot 204. Sundry harness and whippances. Lot 208. 
Tickle plough. Lot 222. Iron turnwrist [pronounced 
turn-riced] plough. Lot 242. 9-tine scarifier. Lot 251. 
Clod crusher. Lot 252. Hay tedder.” From another cata- 
logue, other ‘‘ ram-alogues,”’ as these abrupt aud active little 
words might be called, butt at one. Thus: “Lot 4. Flint 
spud, two drain scoops, bull lead and five dibbles. Lot 10. 
Dung rake and dung devil. Lot 11. Four juts and a zinc 
skip.” Farm labourers are men of little speech, and it is 
often needful that voices should carry far. Hence this 
crisp and forcible reticence. The vocabulary of the country- 
side undergoes few changes; while the noises to-day 
made by the ox-herd who urges his black and smoking 
team along the hill-side, are precisely those that Piers 
Plowman himself would have used. And this reminds me 
that a colonist friend who settled in Nova Scotia told me 
that he found passages from Langland’s poem, skilfully 
employed, of far more use in stimulating the natives than 
anything he could compass in the way of profanity. 


a 


Things Seen. 
Change. 


Crooks were striking midnight as I entered Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields from the north-west. A great old house with long 
quiet windows stands at that corner. Around it red lamps 
were gleaming, and thirty men were taking up the pave- 
ment. Beyond, in the square, some huge drums of 
telephone wires stood ready to be uncoiled. The clicking 
and dinting of the picks were like a theme in music. 
Then it slipped into my mind that the house with the 
long quiet windows had been the home of Henry Pelham, 
Duke of Newcastle, the most ignorant of Prime Ministers. 
Time seemed a dream, and I thought—the Duke is tossing 
in his sleep. Yet time seemed real, for a man was rolling 
forward one of the drums. And I turned away remember- 
ing his Grace’s petulant words to Lord Chesterfield: “I 
love not new-fangled things.” 
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Eyes Prepared. 
“Tne death of Kirsty left me lonely. Indeed, yes; but 
there’s comfort too in the way that she died. I'll just tell 


you. 
It wasn’t a day like this at all; it was in the fair heart 


of summer, and I was lying for a minute after dinner in 
the shadow of the peat-stack wi’ my pipe. Man, so hot it 
was you could see the heat jumpin’ in the air. The rocks 
was grey and drylike, and never a burn on the hillsides 
anywhere. It’s no’ what we were used to in those parts. 

I was seeing that the terrible weather was not very good 
for Kirsty. She was thin about the face and sort of 
shaky-like for days wi’ it. 

Now, just as I was lying there at the peat-stack that 
day, she came out to the well for water for the dinner 
dishes, an’ when she got the pails filled she turned for the 
house. But in a minute she fell, and I was at her. 

She never said one word at all, at all. And her eyes 
were bonnier then than in the days of our courtin’. She 
looked at me, sort of half-pleased like, and then she looked 
straight into the sun without one blink o’ her eyes, just a 
straight, glad, kind look, and next minute the change 
came, . 

I was wondering, and I tried to look at the sun myself, 
but I couldn’t, and I sort of knew that Kirsty’s eyes had 
been prepared for the awful’ Light above and the glory 
everlasting. 

Ay, it’s good to think of that.” 


Sport. 


Tue rakish trap stopped at the roadside inn, where the 
Rural Dean and I were idling. The four slim men in 
riding breeches and gaiters alighted gaily and passed, 
laughing, into the bar parlour. Six small fox terriers 
jumped from hidden parts of the trap and sprawled on the 
dusty road. They were bitten and scarred, and blood was 
on their limbs. The face of a seventh peered from behind 
the front seat—a cobby fox terrier—too ill, too disconsolate 
to join his companions. Part of his lower jaw had been 
torn away. 

The four young men emerged from the bar parlour, 
wiping their clean-shaven, heavy chins. 

“ Like to see the badger, sir?” said the jolliest of the 
four, giving his leggings a patronising flick with his whip. 

The Rural Dean nodded. Whereupon the four lifted 
a sack from the trap, and eight hands opened wide the 
mouth. 

The old grey beast, as big as a baby bear, looked up 
sulkily for a moment, showing the black stripe upon its 
snout, but there was no fight left in him. The snout fell, 
and the dim eyes blinked with pain and weariness. 

“We've had a grand mornin’,” said the driver. 

“Do—do—you kill him?” asked the Rural Dean, 
touching the sack. 

The four young men smiled feebly. ‘I daresay he’ll 
get killed in the end,” laughed the jolliest, cracking his 
whip. And the trap rolled away in an eddy of dust. 
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The Age of Love. 


By Paul Bourget. 


Wuen I submitted to the editor of the Boulevard—the 
most literary of all the big Parisian newspapers—the 
project of my ‘Inquiry on the Age of Love,” he seemed 
astonished that such a “‘ journalistic” (that was his word) 
idea could have sprung unaided from the brains of his 
youngest contributor. I had been working on his paper for 
a fortnight, and it was my first trial. 

‘* Develop your scheme, my dear fellow,” he said, with 
an air rather less insolent than usual. When he had 
listened for a few minutes, he went on: ‘ That’s good. 
You are going to ask all those ladies and gentlemen at 
what age we love best, first point; at what age are we 
best loved, second point. That’s your idea, eh? And, 
now, whom are you going to interview, to begin with?” 

“T have made a list,” I replied, and drew a sheet of 
paper from my pocket. I had scrawled down the names of 
the ‘‘ personalities” I proposed to interrogate upon this 
palpitating problem, and I began to read out my list. It 
consisted of a general, two ex-ministers, a Dominican, four 
actresses (two of them belonging to the music-hall), and 
four actors (one of them decorated), two financiers, two 
barristers, a surgeon, a law-physician, and a crowd of 
literary celebrities. Sometimes my interlocutor approved 
with a nod; sometimes he said shortly, affecting the 
American manner: ‘‘ Bad, scratch out!” until I reached 
the name I had reserved for the last, that of Pierre 
Fauchery, the famous novelist. 

“ Scratch out also,” he cried. ‘‘ Fauchery has quarrelled 
with us.” 

“ Still,” I insinuated, “if there is anybody whose 
opinion would interest your readers, above all the women 
—I even thought of beginning with him.” 

‘‘ Mighty powers!” interrupted the editor, “ but 
Fauchery, on principle, never receives a reporter. It isn’t 
one, but ten I’ve sent him, and he shut his door against 
them all. The Boulevard doesn’t like to be scouted, and 
we have pitched into him two or three times. So a 

‘No matter,” I said, ‘I'll have my interview with 
Fauchery all the same, and for the Boulevard. I give you 
my word. I have a sure means——” 

“Tf you succeed,” my man replied, ‘“ you'll have a 
couple of guineas extra. The fact is, the fellow annoys 
me with his contempt for advertisement. He must taste 
it like the rest. But,” he added, shrugging his powerful 
shoulders, ‘‘ you won’t succeed. Let me hear your sure 
means!” 

‘* Allow me to divulge them afterwards. In forty- 
eight hours you will see whether I have succeeded or 
not.” 

“Off with you, then.” 

Decidedly I had gone ahead as a journalist in my 
single fortnight’s apprenticeship, since I let that fellow 
Pascal, the abominable Chief on whom I depended, belittle 
so the writer I admired most among the living. But 
since that week, not yet far off, when, tired of not having 
enough to eat, I decided to force my place in the Parisian 
scuffle, I had made such an effort to free myself of 
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my old self, as the lizards shed their old skins, that I 
had nearly succeeded. I knew well enough, having the 
proof in a drawer full of poems, plays, and unfinished 
novels that there existed once—a once of yesterday 
only—a certain Jules Labarthe, who had come up to 
Paris from the country to be a great man. That person 
who believed in Letters—with a capital,—in the Ideal— 
also a capital,—in Glory—third capital—was dead and 
buried. Would he, one day when his position was made, 
start again at writing for the love of art? It was possible, 
but, for the moment, I only knew, I only recognised, the 
energetic and enlightened Labarthe, who had become a 
pressman with the idea of belonging to his time before 
everything else, and of gaining as quickly as possible 
twelve hundred a year. What did it matter to this 
second individual if the bestial Pascal boasted of having 
‘‘ pitched into ” the most delicate and powerful of Balzac’s 
heirs, the less so as I myself, the new-fashioned Labarthe, 
was arranging a plan not a whit more delicate than the 
proceedings of my editor? I had, indeed, a sure means 
of bringing about the interview, and this was it. In the 
days of my simplicity I had sent Pierre Fauchery verses 
and stories. It was the failure of these very verses 
and tales with four publishers that had decided me to 
turn journalist, with the help of an obliging comrade. 
The great writer had replied to me. I sent him another 
letter, and this he also answered, inviting me to come 
and see him. I went. I did not find him. I returned. 
Still I did not meet him. Then a kind of shame pre. 
vented me from returning to the charge. And so I had 
never seen him. He only knew the young Eliacin of 
the two letters. On this I hoped to gain the meeting he 
would certainly have refused the journalist. My plan 
was quite simple: to present myself at his house, be 
received, hide my actual position, talk to him of a vague 
subject of a novel in which there would be the question 
of “the age of love,” make him talk—and then when he 
would find his conversation printed . Here I felt a prick 
of remorse. But Ismothered it with the terrible phrase, 
Struggle for life—and also by the remembrance of innumer- 
able examples collected in the corporation to which I 
henceforth had the honour to belong. 

The very day after my most literary chat with my 
honourable chief, I rang at the door of the small house 
Pierre Fauchery inhabited, in Desbordes-Valmore-street, 
in a retired corner of Passy. Having taken up my pen to 
tell a simple tale, in all its truth—I do not see why I 
should suppress the ugly feeling of pleasure that, as the 
bell rang, tickled my heart to think that I was going to play 
such a fine trick on the host of this peaceful shelter. We 
do not accept renouncements such as that I had decided 
upon without a hidden feeling of envy of those who have 
triumphed in the dolorous literary struggle. The servant, 
visibly in a bad humour, replied that M. Fauchery was not 
in Paris. I insisted on knowing when he would return. 
The servant did not know. Can’t I have his address? This 
also the servant did not know. Poor celebrated man, who 
believed he was thus securing the ignorance of his where- 
abouts. Half an hour later I knew that he was staying 
for the moment at the Castle of Proby, near Nemours—I 
only had the trouble of inquiring at his publisher’s—and 
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two hours later I took a ticket at the Lyons station for the 
little town where Balzac has placed his delicious Ursule 
Mirouwet. I took a portmanteau with my night things. In 
case I missed the master that afternoon, I was resolved not 
to miss him next morning, and exactly seven hours after 
the servant, faithful to his orders, had declared that he did 
not know where the novelist was, I had sent in my card to 
the latter in the castle-hall. I had taken care to write 
underneath a reminder of our correspondence a year ago; 
and this time I was introduced, after a delay of ten minutes 
in the hall, during which I noted, with singular curiosity 
and malice, two young women, extremely elegant and 
pretty, going out fora walk. “ Perfect,” I said to myself. 
‘‘ Here is the secret of this exile. The interview promises 
well.” 

The novelist was in a little private sitting-room, 
whose window looked upon the park, then yellowed 
by the early autumn. A wood-fire burnt in the chimney- 
piece, gaily lighting the walls covered with a pink 
cretonne, against which were hung a few coloured sporting 
English engravings. This was, indeed, the very environ- 
ment of those fashionable habits so often charged against 
Fauchery in the press. But the books and papers piled 
upon the table testified that the transient guest of this 
coquettish retreat remained a solid workman of letters; 
and this constant labour was further testified by a physi- 
ognomy that, I confess, shot a slight remorse through 
me for the trick I was indulging in at that moment. 
Ah! if I had found the snobbish and pretentious Fauchery 
that the paragraphs referred to sneered at weekly, it would 
have delighted me to outwit his diplomacy. But no! I 
perceived, laying down his pen to receive me, a man, 
nearly fifty-seven, with visage lined by reflection, eyes 
weary with vigils, the brow weighted with thought, who 
said, pointing to an arm-chair : 

“Excuse me, my dear colleague, for having kept you 
waiting.” I his dear colleague! Ah, if he only knew! 
“You see’’—and he showed me a sheet not yet dry— 
‘the slave of copy can never slip the noose. Only, at my 
age it is not so easy as at yours, and now, let us talk of 
yourself. What brings you to Nemours? What have 
you done since you were kind enough to send me those 
verses and that tale?” 

It is all very well to have strangled once for ever one’s 
ideals of youth—when one has loved literature as I loved 
it at twenty, one cannot be consoled at twenty-six for the 
sacrifice of that bright love, even to implacable destiny. 
So Pierre Fauchery remembered my poor verses! He 
had really read my poor tale! The allusion he made to 
them was a conclusive proof. Could I tell him at that 
moment that since the composition of those first works I 
hud despaired of myself, and that I had changed my gun 
to the other shoulder? The image of the Boulevard 
started suddenly before my mind. I heard the editor’s 
voice, ‘‘ Interview Fauchery ? Get away with you! You'll 
never succeed”; and I replied, faithful to the part I had 
elected to play : 

“T have retired to Nemours to work out a big nove] 
which is called The Age of Love, and it is rather on this 
matter that I wished to consult you, dear master.” 

It seemed to me - but may it not be an illusion ?—that 
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the statement of the imaginary title of my novel brought 
at once to the eyes and upon the lips of Fauchery a smile 
and a drifting shadow. I recalled the picture of the two 
young women I met a moment ago in the hall. Was the 
creator of so many masterpieces of analysis of love-making 
living a new book before writing it? I had not the time 
to reply to those questions, for, reaching out towards an 
onyx cup, in which a few Russian cigarettes made a yellow 
stain, he offered me one, lit one himself, and then began 
to question me and to answer in turn. I listened to him 
thinking aloud, and I had completely forgotten my 
Machiavellian arrangement, such was my sudden feeling 
of secret enjoyment of this communion with a mind I 
had passionately loved in his works. It was the first of 
our great writers of the day whom I thus approached in 
a kind of intimacy. And while we talked I remarked the 
curious identity of his spoken and written word. I 
admired the charming simplicity with which he gave 
himself up to the pleasure of the imagination, and before 
a casual acquaintance, his surplus of intelligence, his 
vivacity of impression, his total absence of affectation or 
conceit. 

“There is no age for loving,” was the substance of 
what he said, ‘“‘ because the man capable of loving—in the 
complex and modern sense of ideal exaltation—-»«. ar 
ceases to love. I will go further: he never ceases to 
love the same creature. You know the experiences that a 
contemporary physiologist tried on a series of portraits 
to determine in what those indefinable resemblances that 
we call family likenesses consist? He takes the photo- 
graphs of twenty persons of the same blood, then he 
photographs these photographs again on the same plate, 
superposing them. Thus he discovers the common 
features which, separated from the rest, determine the type. 
Very well, I am persuaded that if we could attempt a 
like experience—photograph, in superposing them, the 
different portraits of women that the same man has loved, 
or imagined he has loved, during his life, we should 
discover that all those women resembled each other. The 
least constant have cherished but one face through five, 
six, twenty faces. They have pursued but one being 
through several beings. The thing is to know at what 
age they meet the woman likest to her whose model they 
carry in themselves. That age will be for them the age 
of love. 

“The age of being loved?” he went on; “ the deepest 
passion I have ever seen a man inspire — it was one 
of my masters, a poet, who was the object, and he was 
then sixty. True, he was as straight as a youth, he went 
about with as sprightly a step as yours, he talked like 
Rivarol, he wrote verses as fine as Alfred de Vigny’s, 
and, with that, having at a stroke lost wife and childreng 
he was wretchedly poor, solitary, and unhappy. You 
remember what Shakespeare’s Moor says : 


‘She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
And I loved her that she did pity them.’ 


And so this great artist inspired such a passionate 
devotion in a young, beautiful, and wealthy Russian, 
an aristocrat, that she has not married because of 
him; that she found the means of nursing him in his 
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last illness day and night, in spite of her family; and 
that, at this very hour, having bought back from his heirs 
every object that had belonged to the poet, she has 
preserved the rooms he lived in just as they were on 
his last day. That was fifteen years ago! You see 
she also had met in this man three times her own 
age the being identical with a certain image that 
she carried in her heart. Then there are Goethe, and 
Ulrica of Lewetzow, and Lamartine, and many 
others. But, in order to paint such high sentiments as 
these,” he added, ‘‘ you should renounce the petty pro- 
ceedings of insignificant observation, which is the defect 
of writers to-day. If you would have a lover over sixty, 
neither ridiculous nor odious, you should apply to him 
what old Corneille said so proudly of himself in his 
stanzas to the Marchioness : 


Cependant, j’ai quelques charmes 
Qui sont assez éclatants 

Pour n’avoir pas trop d’alarmes 
De ces ravages du temps. 


To analyse superior emotions, have the courage to create 
true and superior personages. Ail the art of the analytical 
novel lies there.” 

While speaking thus, the Master flashed at me such a 
ray of intellectual certitude, he appeared himself so like 
those superior personages whose portraits he invited me 
to paint, that I had no thought of noting the pretentious- 
ness of this theory of a quasi-sexagenarian ; that a man 
may be loved at any age! The contrast between the 
world of ideas in which the celebrated artist moved and 
the atmosphere of the literary work-shop where for the past 
few months I had smothered was too great. Everything 
about this man, still vigorous in talent after thirty 
volumes, realised my first dreams of ycuth. His ageing 
mask was a living illustration of the beautiful device: 
“Since we must use ourselves, let us use ourselves 
nobly.” His leanness spoke of the austerity of his long 
labours; his firm lips announced the decision of his 
character ; his forehead, lined with deep folds, had the 
whiteness of the paper he was bent over, and yet the 
finish of his well-cared hands, the sober elegance of his 
dress, an air of native aristocracy, revealed that these fine 
professional virtues had been preserved athwart a life of 
frivolous temptations. These temptations had not troubled 
the spiritual ethics of the worker any more than academic 
honours, monetary success, and innumerable editions. 
And with all that, the great man was most go :d-natured, 
for, having chatted with me quite a time, he ended by 
saying: “Since you are at Nemours, I hope to see you 
often again, and to-day I will not let you go away without 
making you acquainted with my host.” 

What could I reply? And this was how a simple 
reporter of the Boulevard found himself, as five o’clock 
rang, installed at a tea-table in the drawing-room of a 
castle, where, for certain, no other journalist had ever 
planted his foot, introduced, as a young poet and novelist 
with a future, to the old Marchioness of Proby. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Tue true inwardness of the assignment of the Gladstone 
biography to Mr. Morley may be worth a note in passing. 
There were only two really eligible candidates for the 
lucrative post of biographer—Mr. Morley and Mr. George 
Russell. The religious difficulty here, as elsewhere, do- 
minated. To ask Mr. Morley to write the life of aman who 
was nothing if not a Christian was, said some of the 
Gladstone family, like asking Mr. Kensit to be the bio- 
grapher of Leo XIII. They, therefore, were for Mr. 
Russell. But Mr. Russell’s tendency to treat Mr. Glad- 
stone the High Churchman first, and Mr. Gladstone the 
politician afterwards, did not commend itself to others of 
the inner circle. After all, they said, Mr. Gladstone was 
to the public a politician first of all, and to that public, 
in particular, which cannot distinguish between Puseyism 
and Popery. The intervention of the publishers came 
just in time. Their strong preference for Mr. Morley, 
their own man, settled the matter. With the single ex- 
ception of the Tennyson Memoir, the Life of Gladstone 
is thought likely to prove the most remunerative book 
of biography published within the last ten or twelve years. 


So many modern poets, from the mystic Patmore to the 
realist Kipling, have sung the praise of battle that there 
is nothing incongruous in the presence of Mr. George 
Wyndham at the War Office. The new Under-Secretary, 
it should be remembered, was once in the army, though 
fighting was never the subject of his song. He left the 
song of the sword to his friend, Mr. Henley, and he 
himself made numbers on “ A Walking Skirt” : 

The band of it a circle, supple as ’tis round, 

The hem another circle, a foot xbove the ground : 

Below the hem her ankles, her waist within the band 

As she trips it, are the trimmest and slimmest in the land. 

Above the dainty waistband, when she takes a walk, 

Her face above her body floats, a flower on its stalk ; 

Beneath the hem a-swinging, as she sways along so sweet, 

The eyes of men are tangled in the twinkle of her feet. 


Mr. Wyndham will have wonderful details to settle as to 
the accoutrements of the army, all of which are covered 
and lined with red tape. Meanwhile his views, now that 
he is a military milliner, may perhaps carry the more weight 
with women, who, at the beginning of the mud months, 
may be glad to have his high authority for the short 
skirt, ‘‘a foot above the ground.” 








‘“‘ Perer iv Merre’”—Pope Leo XIII. has written an 
ode—in Latin, of course—on the late Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. When a copy of it, made upon parchment 
and sealed with the Papal arms, has been presented to the 
Emperor by the Nuncio at Vienna, it will, no doubt, be 
published ; and Mr. Andrew Lang may be tempted to try 
his hand, as he tried it very successfully once before, at a 
translation of the Leonine numbers. 


Tue days of chivalry are gone indeed when a reporter is 
“taken up” on a railway platform for offering his arm to 
the Queen of the Netherlands, Though he was immediately 
“seized and arrested” by two policemen, including a 
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Chief Commissioner, the Queen, it is satisfactory to hear, 
remained “perfectly cool,” and the train itself “left at 
the appointed time.” The gallant young reporter, with 
dreams of Raleigh in his head, is treated meanwhile as a 
madman. The fact is, that the young Queen’s prettiness 
and niceness have fermenied the loyalty of half the un- 
married male population into a sort of love-fever, Various 
English visitors to the Hague and to Amsterdam have been 
affected, and one such carries about with him wherever 
he goes in London some twelve photographs of the young 
Queen. Many people professed a similar devotion to Queen 
Victoria in the earlier years of her reign, Dickens giving 
burlesque expression to it in two different letters to friends. 


Queen WILHELMINA, in sitting to Franz Lenbach, gives 
that great portrait-painter a renewed interest in his art, 
as to which at times he gets into bad spirits, He has not 
the usual sanguine temperament of the man of weak 
lungs; but there are circumstances of his domestic life— 
his separation from his beautiful wife is one of then— 
which have persuaded him into pessimism. 


Moue. Lucm Faure (“ Lucifer” is a nickname that 
has been ungallantly given her) is engaged upon the 
memoirs of her father, the President of the French 
Republic. 

Sir Wiiu1aM Fraser has made large and many interest- 
ing bequests. There is that mysteriously described ‘ col- 
lection of costumes in a volume bound and half-bound in 
green morocco, to her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
during her life and after her death to the successive Prin- 
cesses of Wales.” There is Thackerary’s chair for the 
Travellers’ Club, Dickens’s for the Athensmum, Byron’s 
sofa for the Garrick (one wonders rather at the motives 
of the distribution, for Thackeray and Dickens were 
members of the Garrick), and Nelson’s sword to the 
United Service, conditionally on its being hung under the 
portrait. Sir William had a passion for conditions, it 
seems, for the MS of Gray’s Elegy goes to Eton with the 
veto on its ever being produced in facsimile. There 
are the boxes, too, stamped with the name of “ James 
Lowther, M.P.,” which go to that congenial friend filled 
with papers which he may burn, or bruit abroad, or even 
facsimile, according to his taste. There is the half-million 
of money, and much beside. 

But there is one thing which Sir William might have 
left the public at large, for which it would have been in- 
finitely obliged, and that was a vastly more intelligent piece 
of character-drawing in Disraeli and his Day. Sir William 
loved his Dizzy much, it is true, but he pitied him more 
(“If I were to endeavour to sum up the ultimate feeling 
with which he inspired me, it would be represented by the 
word Pity’’), and therefore, inevitably, he patronised him. 
Now, that makes one pity Sir William, who, however, was 
very proud of his book; and his executors have orders to 
republish it, when the copyright is out, “in the same style 
as to binding, printing, outside tooling, paper, and paging 
as the specimen copy deposited with the Bank of England ” 
—which, if Sir William is to set the fashion, will soon 
become a sort.of supplementary British Museum. Yet Sir 
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William has this all in his favour: hé was one of the men 
not too dull to appreciate Disraeli as a talker. ‘‘ His 
talk,” says the Scottish baronet-—and you know what a 
Scottish baronet generally is—“ was exhilaration for the 
day.” 

Mr. F. C. Burnanv, when somebody once wrote to him 
threatening vengeance on one of his contributors, mag- 
nanimously replied : ‘‘ Do not think that by horsewhipping 
A. B. you can intimidate Me.” No doubt, calm in his 
good conscience and in his editorial sanctum under a 
different roof, he views with unconcern the smashed window 
of the publishing office of Punch. Yet I think there is a 
general opinion that Punch, which is almost a national 
institution, has large responsibilities. The French, being 
an artistic people, feel affronts from Fleet-street almost 
more than from Downing-street. They have not the 
British superstition about statesmen, those first-rate people 
of only an inferior class, whom we know at any dinner 
table by their dulness. It is a compliment to Fleet-street 
that France really cares for its opinion, and it is a compli- 
ment which Fleet-street should do its best to return. 


Tue young Duchess of Sutherland bears no malice, 
and is as free as mortal may be from the immoral satis- 
faction we are all tempted to feel in the misfortunes of 
others. Even so, since jewels are so particularly dear to 
the heart of woman, she may be forgiven if on the occasion 
of a recent robbery she gave half a smile. 


Drama. 


‘* Brother Officers.”’ 

For the time being, the stage is divided in its allegiance to 
the romantic costume play, represented by a wonderful 
recrudescence of Dumas, and the satirical social drama, 
which has Mr. Henry Arthur Jones for its chief exponent. 
The simple love story isin abeyance, and with it that no 
less wholesome and primitive class of piece in which evil 
is introduced only for the purpose of throwing the good 
jnto relief. That we have here to deal with a mero fashion 
of the time is proved by the favour shown to Mr. Leo 
Trevor's play at the Garrick Theatre. ‘ Brother Officers,” 
which strikes the note of goodness and self-sacrifice, is a 
play written out of its period, but it is none the less 
welcome for that ; and it is interesting to note how eagerly 
the public turn to a class of performance which leaves no 
ill-taste upon the palate. With one solitary exception, Mr. 
Trevor's characters vie with each other in moral worth, in 
true nobility, whether innate or acquired, and the result by 
comparison with the turpitudes of the problem play is 
charming. Evidently the public retain a corner in their 
hearts for the drama which shows human nature at its best. 

“Brother Officers” is the history of a “ ranker,” one 
Sergeant Hinds, V.C., who wins his commission in a crack 
regiment, and finds himself transported from the barrack- 
room and the canteen to the officers’ mess. Here he 
feels his lack of culture sadly. Gentlemen by birth one 
and all, and one or two of them titled, the officers might 
fairly cold-shoulder their new colleague on account of his 


lack of good manners (which leads him to ask a lady of 
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title on her visit to the officers’ quarters to ‘‘ have a 
drink”). But this is not the author’s line. They are one 
and all as good as gold, true gentlemen every one of them, 
who fully perceive their colleague’s manly and soldierly 
qualities under his rough exterior, and entertain for him a 
genuine respect. The fact is, that John Hinds is himself a 
gentleman without knowing it, and that it is the author’s 
purpose to show the lack of manners notwithstanding, 
though, unfortunately, he supports his thesis by one of the 
cheapest and commonest devices of melodrama. 

One regrets that Robertson did not boldly address 
himself to the subject of the two nobilities, which has 
recently been dealt with on other lines by M. Lavedan, in 
‘Les Deux Noblesses.” He has touched upon it only 
indirectly. One is none the less grateful to Mr. Trevor, 
however, for choosing this fertile and wholesome theme. 
Necessarily he treats it a little amateurishly. The note of 
vulgarity is, in the first instance, unduly forced, the 
“ ranker ” who can win a commission having sense enough, 
as a rule, to avow the solecisms of which Lieut. Hinds, in 
the person of Mr. Arthur Bourchier, is guilty. Nor does 
the author always seem clear and definite in his object. He 
lays himself open to the charge of being what the French 
call esprit fumeux. But this is obviously the result of in- 
experience, and on the same ground one excuses the 
author’s resort to a clap-trap device for enabling the 
‘“ranker”’ to do one of his aristocratic comrades a signally 
good turn. In India he had saved from a tiger his young 
friend, who (unlike M. Perrichon) is eternally grateful for 
the service; in the piece he saves him from the no less 
deadly clutches of acard-sharper. This detrimental person 
had cheated the young officer out of a sum of money too 
large for him to pay, and ruin and disgrace are staring the 
latter in the face, when the faithful Hinds, drawing upon 
his youthful souvenirs as the son of a bookmaker, remem- 
bers the sharper as a swindler wanted by the police, and 
compels hi, under threat of exposure, to give up his 
1.0.U.’s and clear out. It is a trick as old as the hills 
and too coarse for the delicate story of character which 
Mr. Trevor sets himself to tell. But the piece as a whole 
is so sympathetic that it gives a rare degree of pleasure. 








The Book Market. 
City Windows. 


I BEGAN my observations [writes our Book Market repre- 
sentative | in Liverpool-street. A bookshop here displayed 
many novels, but laid little stress on new ones. Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s stories were given as good a place as Edna 
Lyall’s Tfope the Hermit, and Mark Twain’s works, and 
Kingsley’s, and many other standard novels, were pushed 
well to the front. The most favoured new novel was 
Mr. Guy Boothby’s Across the World for a Wife. 

In Old Broad-street there is a good example of the 
‘“‘open square’ bookshop. This form of shop is as old as 
Trivia, Gay says: 

The bookseller, whose shop’s an open square, 
Foresees the tempest, and with early care 
Of learning strips the rails. 
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Necessarily, there is no window to such a shop; but in 
Broad-street one easily reads the signs of the shelves. A 
good active miscellaneous demand seemed the rule. Hither 
comes the man who wants a book, and who is content to 
find The Massarenes and the The Suicide Club as prominently 
displayed as books of later date and more immediate 
interest. The new sixpenny edition of Mr. Black’s story, 
A Princess of Thule, was being pushed here. Generous 
space was given to Mr. Guy Boothby’s stories. I am able to 
affirm that Mr. Boothby has captured Old Broad-street, and 
is a persond grata in Walbrook. In the shop outside the 
Stock Exchange his new novel is made a “ leading line.” 
This shop is interesting by reason of its marked devotion 
to children’s books. Bulls and bears may be fearful wild- 
fowl within the House, but when they emerge in tall hats 
and carrying walking-sticks, they are seen to be fathers of 
children. It is the father who buys Chums, T'he Child's 
Companion, Little Folks, The Pickletons, Our Little Dots, and 
My Darling’s Story Book, Then, if Brighton A’s have 
boomed, and he can afford a book for himself, there are 
novels. Just now he is likely to ask for Mr. Pemberton’s 
Phantom Army, Mr. Jacobs’s Sea Urchins, or Mr. Boothby’s 
Across the World for a Wife. 

Queen-street, Cheapside, is the Mecca of the City book- 
lover, by reason of one shop where the best literary wares 
are always to be seen. The window is comparatively 
neglected in favour of a hospitable and well-stocked 
interior. Good book-talk may be heard here at any time ; 
and for the passer-by there are well-displayed lists of 
“ The Books of To-day” and ‘‘ The Books of To-morrow.” 
Good business was being done with Mr. Hugh Thomson’s 
new Picture Book for children, and I was told that Mr. 
Tuer’s work on Forgotten Children’s Books is selling fast to 
hard-headed City men, in whose hearts it awakes tender 
memories. 

In mid Cheapside Miss Florence Warden’s new story, 
A Sensational Case, was given the advantage of a display 
bill. Edna Lyall’s Hope the Hermit was well shown ; but, 
again, new books were not insisted on, and even Mr. 
Jerome’s Three Men ina Boat had a good place. Hither 
comes the budding clerk to buy manuals of shorthand, 
and cheap dictionaries, and books of information. 

At the head of Cheapside the following were selling : 


Mr. Crockett’s ed Axe. 

Edna Lyall’s Hope the Hermit. 

Mr. Kipling’s The Day’s Work. 

Mr. Merriman’s Roden’s Corner. 

Miss Carey’s Mollie's Prince. 

Mr. Parker’s The Battle of the Strong. 
Mr. Hope’s Rupert of Hentzau. 


Here the display bill was awarded to Roden’s Corner. 
In Holborn the same books were receiving special 
attention, and, in addition, these : 


Mr. Besant’s The Changeling. 

Mr. Black’s Wild Eelin. 

Mr. Becke’s Rodman the Boatsteerer. 
Mr. Jacobs’s Sea Urchins. 

Mrs. Walford’s 7'he Intruders. 


As the October twilight fell, and the shop windows were 
lit up, the bookshops glowed forth in the most inviting 
way, and excellent business seemed the rule. 
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Correspondence. 


An Operation. 


Sir,—My own experience of an operation under ether 
differs from that of the patient in last week’s ‘‘Things 
Seen.” Here is mine. 

I was in bed with the doctors standing round me when 
the vulcanite cap was clapped over my face, and I was told 
to breathe hard. After a few breaths, all the blood in my 
body seemed to mount to my head; then I became dizzy ; 
then I tried to move my arms, which were folded across my 
breast, but found that I could not. ‘Do you see his 
fingers twitching?” I heard one doctor whisper to 
another. Then came the reply, as if from a great way off : 
‘* Yes, they generally do that,” and then—I lost conscious- 
ness. 

When I found it again, I was at the bottom of the sea 
with the weight of myriads of fathoms of water pressing 
me down. But my hands were pointed above my head, 
and I joyfully noticed that I was rising steadily through 
the water to the light which glimmered feebly above me. 
Brighter and brighter shone the light, and faster and 
faster I sprang upwards, although I remember thinking 
for a moment what would happen if I did not reach the 
surface before my breath was exhausted. At last, with a 
shout, I dashed aside the little remaining water that 
covered me, and burst into the light, to find myself lying 
quietly in my own room with my arms by my side. 

Later, I asked one of the doctors what were my first 
words on ‘coming to.” He told me that they were 
‘Mind you tell R ,’ naming a friend who (unknown 
to him) had been present at the accident which made the 
operation necessary. Now I am sure that no one was less 
in my head than R during my voyage to the surface, 
and the question which has puzzled me since is, What 
part of me was it that spoke ?—I am, &c., 








ZETETES. 


Miss Barlow’s New Book. 


Sir,—You will perhaps kindly permit me to correct a 
small inaccuracy in the AcapEmy’s notice of my new 
volume. I am by birth not a Dubliner, as your reviewer 
supposes, but a county-Dubliner, which is a different 
thing. I may add that as being ‘“ born a Protestant” 
is a fate from which humanity actually is quite exempt, 
it can scarcely be included among my too numerous 
disqualifications for understanding the Celt.—I am, &c., 

JanE Bartow. 

The Cottage, Raheny, co. Dublin : 

Oct. 24, 1898. 


Srr,—In the very interesting review of Miss Barlow’s 
latest book, appearing in last week’s AcapEmy, there are 
two or three statements which appear to me hardly 
“‘ within the pale,” and upon which, therefore, I hope you 
will permit me a few words. 

First of all, regarding this remark: “ .. . the Irish 
peasant capable of saying ‘Ay would I’ does not exist.” 
I think, sir, he does. I have met him often. The phrase 
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is in common use in the North. Furthermore, I have 
rarely, if ever, heard an Irishman say “ Faix I would” ; 
hardly ever heard the word “‘ Faix”’ used by anyone ; and 
have heard “ Faith would I,” or “ Troth would I” used 
often. But then, perhaps, we in the North are not what 
your reviewer calls ‘ real Irishmen.” 

Again, and in view of this statement: ‘Miss Barlow’s 
prose has not style . . . it lacks distinction.” Surely, sir, 
one cannot read that without protest. Surely, those of us 
who believe that /rish Jdylls is an Irish classic, a classic 
as much because of its admirable style as because of its 
other admirable qualities, are not entirely mistaken. And 
surely, anywhere in Miss Barlow’s stories you may meet 
with sentences which do not lack distinction, and which do 
not deserve “the term pedestrian”? No style—no dis- 
tinction—pedestrian ? Oh, absurd! 

Once more, why, as your reviewer states, because Miss 
Barlow has been born ‘‘a Dubliner and a Protestant,’’ is 
it therefore ‘impossible for her to appreciate the Celtic 
temperament, except from the outside”? Why, therefore, 
is she “not what the real Irishman calls Irish”? How 
comes it that, although “in some respects her endowment 
fits her for the portrayal of . . the Irish peasant,” yet 
“to the Celt she must ever be foreign” ? Who, then, is 
the Celt, and who the Irish peasant? Who is this “ real 
Irishman” that calls Miss Barlow not Irish, and “detects 
in her stories slight misapprehensions and confusions 
which mar the perfection of her insight”; this amazing 
Paddy who allows to Miss Barlow a partial insight into 
the temperament of “‘ that bewilder‘ng creature, the Irish 
peasant,” and, in the same breath almost, denies to her 
any inward appreciation of the Celtic temperament, any 
nearness to the Celt himself ? 

Further, I would ask, sir, who are these Celts of whom 
we hear so much? Where do they live; or are they alive, 
or are they dead? What is this Celtic temperament which 
nowadays is so much in the air; and who has it; and 
what occult and extraordinary gifts—of birth, of religion, 
of descent—are needed for its discovery and interpretation ? 

And, lastly, whence, and how soon, is the genius arising 
—the genius, not a Protestant, not a Dubliner, but “ areal 
Irishman ”’—who, instead of writing of and about and 
around the Celt and his temperament, shall discover, and 
locate, and interpret for us, and show forth, both him and 
his temperament as they now are, and are in Ireland ? 

I admit, sir, a feeling of impatience in awaiting the 
advent of this genius—a feeling which, meanwhile, I 
must endeavour to divert with offerings of Miss Barlow’s 
beautiful work.—I am, &c., 


London: Oct. 25, 1898. Suan F. Butrock. 


| Several letters are held over till next week. | 





Reason and love battle fiercely at first in the soul that 
begins to expand; but wisdom is born of the peace that 
at last comes to pass between reason and love; and the 
peace becomes the profounder as reason yields up still 
more of her rights to love. 

Yrom ‘* Wisdom and Destiny,” by M. Maeterlinck. 
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Our Literary Competitions. 
Result of No. 3. 


THE answers to last week’s quotations run thus :— 
1, “* This is the night when I must die, 
And great Orion walketh high 
In silent glory overhead : 
He'll set just after I am dead.” 
From the prologue to T'he Autobioyraphy of Mark Rutherford. 


2. “* His blameless days were spent within the neighbourhood 
of York ; 
A dentist (80 at least ’twas noised), a connoisseur in 
pork.” 
From Mr. Anstey’s ‘‘ The Conscience Curst,”’ in Burglar Bill. 


3. “* His books—and they sufficed him—were 
Cotton’s ‘ Montaigne,’ ‘The Grave’ of Blair, 
A ‘Walton ’—much the worse for wear— 
And ‘ Asop’s Fables,’ ” 
From ‘‘A Gentleman of the Old School,” by Mr. Austin 
Dobson. (Old World Idylis.) 


4. “T would my days had been in other times, 
That I in some old abbey of Touraine 
Had watched the rounding grapes, and lived my life, 
Ere ever Luther came or Rabelais !” 


From “‘ Niveyos Aldév,” in Mr. Lang’s Rhymes ad la Mode. 


5. ‘* Under the trembling summer stars 
I turned from side to side ; 
When she came in and sat with me 
As though she had not died.” 


From ‘‘ The Apparition,” in Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Poems. 


6. ‘* Parallels all things are, yet many of these are askew ; 
You are certainly I, but certainly I am not you.” 

From ‘The Higher Pantheism in a Nutshell,” in The 
Heptalogia, Mr. Swinburne’s anonymous volume of parodies. 

These quotxtions were again too hard. Praiseworthy at- 
tempts seem to have been made to trace them, but none of 
the answers we received were correct. Nobody appears to 
have remembered that No. 1 is from the prologue to Mark 
Rutherford. 


Competition No. 4. 


This week we propose to alter the form of the task. We ask 
our readers to co-operate with a certain novelist in a scene in 
the story he is now writing. Here is his statement of affairs : 


“The hero, a neurotic young curate, but a good fellow in his 
way, has just passed through an experience so terrifying that when 
it is over he falls in a cataleptic fit. The heroine, a girl of 
advanced and independent views, and a convert of two hours’ 
standing to Christianity, rather than leave him in unfriendly 
hands, has him taken to her widowed sister’s house, where she 
nurses him back to consciousness. She has throughout the book 
been desperately in love with him, and has dared much to win him, 
while he, unknown to himself, is more than inclined to reciprocate 
her passion. On waking up he recognises her, and after more 
explanations as to the catastrophe (at which she, too, was present /, 
proposes to her, and is accepted,” 

What we ask our readers to do is, to supply the language in 
which the hero makes his offer, and the heroine accepts it. A 
cheque for one guinea will be sent to the writer of that dialogue 
which, in the opinion of the novelist, is the most suitable. The 
limit of words is two hundred, and with the dialogue, it might 
be added, the book will end. 
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Answers, addressed ‘‘ Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than Tues- 
day, November 1. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
text of Competition 4, cut from the preceding column. 


P.S.—We have received from Mr. Greville E. Matheson an 
amusing account, in ballade form, of his difficulties with 
Competition No. 1. The particular sentence that so worried 
him ran thus: ‘‘ Now, what I want is, Facts’; and it was from 
Dickens’s //ard Times. This is Mr. Matheson’s sad story : 


Sentenced to Death. 
A Ballade of Despair. 
(Dedicated to the Editor of the ACADEMY.) 


I have sought, and have sought but in vain, 
I have laboured by day and by night, 
I have taxed both my body and brain, 
And I can’t get those sentences right! 
Tho’ I vowed, with a heart that was light, 
I would stick to my last while I’d breath, 
It’s the last that has settled me quite, 
And I’ve almost been sentenced to death ! 


I have found the first five, I’d expluin : 
It’s the sixth that has put me to flight. 

First I thought that it looked like Hall Caine, 
Then I guessed ’twas 7'he Woman in White : 
Then I cried—and my prospects seemed bright— 

‘“‘ Sarah Grand !—that romance about Beth ! ”’— 
Ah! the grounds for my joy were but slight, 

And I’ve almost been sentenced to death ! 


Still I would not give in, so again 

Did I make up my mind to sit tight ; 
And I chanced on a friend in the train, 

And my spirits went up like a kite: 

I was sure that the goal was in sight, 
For he swore ’twas a A Dauglter of Heth. 

He was wrong. And I gave up the fight. 
And I’ve almost been sentenced to death ! 


Envoy. 


Mr. Editor, pity my plight! 
‘* All is vanity,” Solomon saith— 
Tis a saying as true as it’s trite— 
And I’ve almost been sentenced to death. 





The “ Academy ” Bureau. 


Books in Manuscript. 
An Offer. to Authors. 


TuE Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion with 
the ACADEMY invite unpublished works in MS. for criticism. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg- 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. The project is set forth more 
fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS, should be 
accompanied by a nom-de-plume or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words ‘‘ AcADEMY Bureau” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis~ 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
& volume, and that the proposal of the ACADEMY applies only 
to books that have not been published, serially or otherwise. 
The conductors of the Bureau will take every care of MSS. 
submitted to them, but will not be responsible for accidental 
loss. 
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FANCIES ON FLOWERS. By E, K. H. 


All thes» short stories are prettily written, and some of them 
embody thoughts which are ingenious and pleasing. We think, 
however, that E. K. H. would be ill-advised if she published 
them even for private circulation. Simplicity of expression in 
literature is a good quality; but simplicity of sentiment is not 
always so. Sometimes, when it is the reflection of a tender 
mind dwelling in admiration on its own pathos, it is degenerate. 
These ‘fancies on flowers” are, presumably, addressed to 
children. Now, we have much more hope for the lad who 
spends his leisure hours bird-nesting than we have for the 
boy who meditates as to what the pear-tree is saying to the 
oak, what tender message the South wind is bringing to the 
primroses, and what consolation the music of the nightingale 
has for the lady whose lover died last spring. Not even 
E. K. H., who has a graceful pen, can make good literature 
out of mawkishness, 


PLATO’s DREAM OF WHEELS. By ‘‘ EREmMvs.” 


We hope that ‘‘ Eremus ” does not suppose his plan of work 
to be original. Dialogues between eminent shades in the 
Elysian Fields have been almost common for a few years. The 
essay before us is witty and scholarlike ; but we cannot suggest 
that it should be published in a volume, The book would be 
very small: the smaller a book is, the more do we expect from 
it; and, clever as it is, this parody scarcely deserves the 
distinction of being made the smallest prose volume of the day. 
If ‘‘ Eremus ” curtailed the essay, it might be found acceptable 
by the editor of some first-class magazine. 


THE BRINKERMANS, AND 


OTHER STORIES. Epirep By ‘“ TRUSTEE.” 


‘‘The Brinkermans” is a short story with a remarkably 
ingenious plot, which is well worked out; but we do not think 
it sufficient to constitute the basis of a volume. ‘‘ Trustee ”’ 
should offer the stories to the editor of some popular 
magazine. 


In LOVE wirn THE GARISH Day. By ‘“ BREVIER.” 


This, though longer than the average of its class, is only a 
short story; and we must again call attention to the fact 
that the MSS. with which we propose to deal are those, 
exclusively, which, if found acceptable in point of merit, would 
make volumes of reasonable size. ‘‘ Brevier” writes fairly 
well, 


Tue PoEMs or LEOPARD. TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ IGNOTUS,” 


‘“‘Tgnotus” has caught and expressed the turbulent neurotic 
moodishness of the Italian poet very exactly, and his lines are 
scholarlike and fluent. If there were a demand for such work, 
we would gladly arrange for the publication of this volume, 
even although another translation, of comparatively recent date, 
is in the market. We are sure, however, that there is no 
demand sufficient to create the hope of commercial success. 
The translator asks us whether it would be wise to have the 
volume published at his own risk, and what the cost would be. 
The cost of printing, paper, and binding would be small, 
probably about £25; but the cost of advertising would be 
considerable. We ourselves do not arrange contracts to print 
and publish at authors’ costs; but there would be no harm in 
‘‘Ignotus” having the work published at his own risk. Only, 
if, as we fear, the sale of the book were very small, he would 
have but little reward. 


At Fioop Tie. 


This novel is receiving favourable consideration, and we 
hope to announce next week a decision concerning it. 


By Iba. 
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HARroup PENROSE. ° By E. V. R. 


This is a dramatic poem which we have read with both 
pleasure and pain. The pain predominates. Harold Penrose, 
hero of the piece, was fishing in a Devonsbire stream, and, 
having filled his creel, sat down to ruminate. Suddenly it 
dawned upon him that he was a genius. Thereupon he went 
home and told Miss Mabel Edenbridge, whom he was pledged 
to wed, that he must leave her and go forth to make a name in 
the world. Here we need not follow his career in detail. Suffice 
it to say that from start to finish all the important motives of 
the piece are artificial and incredible. The characters are at cross 
purposes without the slightest cause. This, we take it, is less 
because the author is incapable of constructing a sound plot 
than because he had certain views of life and love to which 
he could give expression only by having his characters in a 
mass of melancholy. The consequence is that the characters 
are puppets, the hero is a prig, and the play a failure. 
This is the more to be deplored inasmuch as E. V. R. has 
undoubtedly the gift of writing blank verse well. 








Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, October 27. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Clow (Rev. W. M.), In the Day of the Crosa@ ........,.ccccrecesceseeseseeeees (Sands) 3/6 
Feasey (H. 'l'.), Monasticism: What Ia It?....... (Sands) 6/0 
Miller (J. R.), Why Should We Worry ?..........000000 (Sunday School Union) 6d, 
Tuck (Rev. R.), Old Testament Stories . -ee (Sunday School Union) 1/0 
Blake (W. G.), Household Prayers.................00000+ (Sunday School Union) 2/6 
Brooke i 8. A.), The Gospel of Joy..... Oe = —=—Er lcd 
Cobbe (F. P.), The Practice of Confession in the Church of England 
(Unwin) 1/0 
Estella (F. D. de), Meditations on the Love of God ...... .... (Burns & Oates) 3/6 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 









Rendel (G. D.), Newcastle-on-Tyne : Its Municipal Origin, Xe. ..... (Arnold) 8/6 
Yonge (UC. M,), John Keble’s Parishes .............00...se0cceee ..seee(Macmillan) 8/6 
Abbott (KE. A.), St. Thomas of Canterbury (2 vols.) ..........ccc0re: ceeeee (Black) 

re Gas Sie OE DOI | cnevacccconesssctzcneencite d sivensorenerestens (Duckworth) 6/0 
Ashton (J.), History of Gambling in England.,,..............000008 (Dackworth) 7/6 
Fowler (Rev. J. T.), Durham Cathedral.................. seossseoee (Isbister) 1/0 
SO Giro a, Ey COMED TOY cnnccccnsccvesccseccececsecenects ennetiens (Isbister) 16/0 
Fraser (A. C.), Thomas Reid .........ccoccescocsccsocerses P soeeveeeee (Oliphant) 1/6 
Nugent (C.), Memoir of Robert, Earl Nugent .............0....s000+ Heinemann) 

Solly (H. 8.), The Life of Henry Morley.......... puntncnnnianicamemaninned (Arnold) 

Gasquet (F. A.), Henry VILL, and the Monasteries (new edition) (Nimmo) 10/6 
Raikes (H, 8t. J.), Life and Letters of Henry Cecil Raikes ...... (Macmillan) 10/0 
Pastser (Dr. J.), Patermam’e Partai occ. cccccccccccccccccccccceccccoccccccccceced (Burleigh) 6/0 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES, 
a ae 3/6 








Grey (H.), A Key to the Waverley Novels.. 2/6 
Verhaeren (B.), The Dawn ...... 6 ccc. cccceceeee me 3/6 
Ingoldsby (T.), The Ingoldsby Lewends ..... ‘ 4/6 
Taylor (E. D.), Heirlooms in Miniatures ............00-..00: see seeseeeee (LIppineott) 

Homfray (F. A.), Idyls of Thought ............ aneee © endbanentennetnenennsecnia (Allen) 2/6 
PRETEND HINES ebisibdacinnkatibeepccecieossentusesneneeemincncbecnibebecnniiel (Arnold) 3/6 
Ben VR ctetintcsnsatein cnepestécnctititeiecmeimnnictvinen (Arnold) 6/0 
ee 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 


ee I Ti Ge Fa acces teitinivininnctnitievisinuttitcaniceatinian want eal (Nelson) 2/6 
Hayens (1.), In the Grip of the Spaniard ...... a> eocntnncnepnse Geecseninns (Nelson) 5/0 
Velvin (E,), Tales Told at the Z00 ..........cce0-ceeceeees (Sanday School Union) 1/0 
Corbet (8. & K.), Sybil’s Garden of Pleasant Beasts ...............( Duckwertb) 

I ey Satis UN CIEE S ntensnnne ibescncesnesiinnnemnetintrndeccenesoonmnnel (Chambers) 5/0 
Miles (A, H.), With Fife and Drum ...... .......... wensbmmnteninnt whi (Hutchineon) 5/0 
Miles (A. H.), Fifty-two Holiday Stories for Girls..................(Hutchinson) 5/0 
Gaskin (Mrs, A.), Little Girls and Little Boys ................00:0000000 ove «eet Dent) 

Andrews (M.), The Child of the Lighthoowe ........... ....(Wells, Gardner) 1/6 








Thomson (H.), Jack the Giant Killer...................06 « esesseeee » «(Macmillan) 1/0 
Canton (W.), A Child’s Book of Saints............ sasinndanutabiinnaieentéadammnan (Dent) 5/0 
Hobler (Mra, E.), The Green Toby Jug ceccccrcccee secssssoresccoesececeees (Nelson) 2/6 
Child’s Own Magazine  ......600...000 see eeseereeeeeee( Sanday School Union) 1/0 
Young England ........ccc0c00.00 — ... (Sunday School Union) 56/0 
The Animal Alphabet...........00006 pacesnout Scencctuenungubaduennuessassentonsoossed (Nelson) 6d, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Gudeman (A.), Tacitus .......... soanesssesccoses Steteccacsseecenscons . (Allyn & Bacon) 
Vines (8, H.), An Elementary Text-Book of Botany .......+.+« (Sonnenschein) 
Duff (J. D.), D. Junii Juvenalis ...............cccceseeeees (Cam, University Press) 5/) 
Graves (C, E.), The Clouds of Aristophanes .........(Cam. University Press) 3/6 
Frost (P. H.), The Beginner’s Latin Grammar ..............::++-0++«- (Longmans) 3/é 


NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 


Thackeray (W. M.), Homry Memomd ......0c0cce o -ooserecsssevesccoccecossesosess (Dent) 4/6 
Fielding (H.), Tom Jones (Vols. III, and IV. of Works)... ...(Constable) 15/0 
Lover (S.), Handy Andy ........cccccccresseeeee addons consisoveonensesensenaanes (Constable) 





TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Hulme-Beaman (A, G,), Twenty Years in the Near East ...... . ...(Methuen) 10/6 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Argyll (Duke of), Organic Evolution Cross-Examined............-..-+. (Murray) 5/0 
Mabie (H. W ), Books and Cullture.............cccceccsscoce-ssecoeseeeesees (Blackwood) 3/6 
Mabie (W. H.), Nature and Culture ..........cccceceseeeeceeeeeee + eee (Blackwood) 38/8 





MISCELLANEOUS. 











Stillman (W. J.), Billy and Hans (new edition) ........cccecce.0 ceseeeeee (Marray) 1/0 
Jones (H.), Entrance Guide to Professions, &C..................:+0e+++-..( Methuen) 

Whyte-Melville (G. J.), Riding Recollections  .......c:.0... e+ (Thacker) net 10/6 
Gardner (J. G.), Foreign Armour in England ...... sosrsreseeeseee(SeCley) 3/6 
Browne (P.), Cookery for Common Ailments..........00...cccseseeeeeeeeeees (Cassell) 1/0 
Yeats (E. C.), Brushwork Studies of Flowers, Animals, &c....(Philip & Son) 6/0 
Browne (P.), A Year's Cookery .......cc.ccce0sereeee 00 © Sesnceccseccoccee esses oe(Cassell) 1/0 

Announcements. 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. will issue on October 31, 
for the London School of Economics and Pvlitical Science, 
a translation of Zhe Referendum in Switzerland, by M. Simon 
Deploige, of the University of Louvain. The work has been 
translated by Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, and has been edited by 
Miss Lilian Tomn, of Girton College and the London School 
of Economics. 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish on November 1 Chitral: 
the Story of a Minor Siege, by Sir George Robertson, who was 
at the time British Agent at Gilgit, and who has written the 
story of Chitral from the point of view of one actually besieged 
in the fort. 


Wit the new volume, commencing with the November 
part, the Magazine of Art will celebrate its coming of age. 
To mark the event new type and new paper are being 
employed, while colour will be extensively used by the newest 
and most artistic processes. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for November will contain an appre- 
ciation of Stéphane Mallarmé. Among the other articles will 
be ‘‘The Press and Finance,” ‘‘ The Empress-Regent of 
China,” and a further paper by ‘‘ The Looker-On.” 


Mr, Joun JAY CHAPMAN, the author of Emerson, and other 
Essays, will publish immediately, through Mr. David Nutt, a 
volume entitled Government Democracy, and other Easzys. 


Messus. Smirn, Erper & Co. are publishing, for a new 
author, named ‘“‘John Halsham,” a journal kept in the 
country, to which the name of /d/ehurst has been given. 


Mr, Macquveen will publish on November 1 a Chinese 
story, entitled The River of Pearls; or, the Red Spider, by 
M. Rene de Pont Jest. There will be sixty-one unique illus- 
trations by Felix Regamey. This novel, which is translated 
from the French, was crowned by the French Academy. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


NEW ART BOOKS. 


GAINSBOROUGH and HIS PLACE in ENGLISH 
ART. By WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, 
Ireland, With 62 Photogravures, and 10 Lithographs in colour, In 1 
vol., imperial 4to. Price £5 5s. net. Also 50 copies with duplicates of the 
Photogravures on India paper in portfolio, £10 10s.net. [November 1, 


LONDON TYPES. By William Nicholson. 
Quatorzains by W. E. HENLEY. 
In Three Editions—The Popular Edition. Price 5s. The Library Edition 
(limited to 275 copies for sale in Great Briiain) on Japanese vellum, Price 
12s, 6d. net. Also 40 copies (for Great Britain and the United States), 
Printed from the Original Woodblocks, Hand-coloured, and signed by 
the Artist. Price £21 net. 


AN ALPHABET. By William 
NICHOLSON. A reprint of the 
popular edition on stout cartridge 
paper. 5s. 

The Edition de Luxe (Limited), 
Printed from the Original Wood- 
blocks, Hand-coloured, and signed 
by the Artist. In Vellum Portfolio. 
Price £12 12s, net. 


FASHION in PARIS. The Various Phases of 
Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1697. By OCTAVE UZANNE, Translated 
by LADY MARY LOYD. With 100 Hand-coloured Plates, and 250 Text 
Illustrations by Frangois Courbon. 1 vol., imperial 8vo, 36s. 

“ Asa book of reference for the illustrator, for the author and dramatis*, 
for stage-manager and theatrical costumier, this work is a most valuable 
authority on feminine costumes in France. ‘The colouring of the pictures is 
excellent.”—Punch. 

Illustrated Prospectuses forwarded on Application. 








AN ALMANAC of TWELVE 
SPORTS. By WILLIAM 
NICHOLSON. 2s. 6d, 

A re-issue, Witha new Calendar 

for 1899, 

The Edition de Luxe (Limited). 
Printed from the Original Wood- 
blocks, Hand-coloured, and signed 
by the Artist. In Vellum Portfolio, 
Price £21 net. 








IN the FORBIDDEN LAND: an Account of a 


Journey in Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Authorities, Imprisonment, 
Torture, and Ultimate Release. By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, 
Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols., 32s, net. 

= He tells a plain and manly tale without affectation or bravado...... 


A book, certainly, that will be read with interest and excitement,”— Times. 


MOGREB EL ACKSA: a Journey in Morocco. By 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, With a Portrait. In 1 vol., 
8vo, 98. [ Immediately. 


A MEMOIR of ROBERT, EARL NUGENT. By 


CLAUD NUGENT. With 12 Portraits. 1 vol., 16s. 


THE PALMY DAYS of NANCE OLDFIELD. By 


EDWARD ROBINS. With 12 Illustrations, 1 vol., 8vo, 12s, 6d, 
“Of the attractive features of Mr. Robins’s volume not the least is the 
number of interesting portraits, The autbor has studied his subject closely.” 
t. James’s Gazette. 


8 

MR. FROUDE and THOMAS CARLYLE. By 

DAVID WILSON. In 1 vol., 8vo. | Shortly. 
NOVELS BY THE LATE HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Mr. HEINEMANN will publish HAROLD FREDERIC'S New Novel, 


GLORIA MUNDI, 
(n NOVEMBER 1. 
ILLUMINATION. 


1 vol, 6s. 
Uniform with the above, 
“The knowledge of character revealed reminds us of George Eliot's ‘ Scenes 
from Clerical Life.’ ”—Atheneum. 


THE COPPERHEAD: and other Stories of the 


North during the American War, 3s. 6d. 


THE RETURN of the OMAHONY. With Illus- 


trations. 3s, 6d. 


IN the VALLEY. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


NEWEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


** Marietta’s Marriage.” 

“The most. copious criticism could really do little more than advise novel. 
readers by all means to read ‘The Widower.’ They will remain incredulous 
but amused. It is not a case of incredulus odi,’’— Times, 

“ Tt should achieve an especially high aegree of general favour.” —Graphi-. 

“Mr. Norris’s new story is one of his best, It is handled throughout in the 
perfect manner to which his readers are accnstomed, The plot is developed 
With the skill of a practised novelist.””—St. vaes’s Gazette. 


THE TWO MAGICS. By Henry James. 


“The first story shows Mr. James’s subtlest characteristics, his supreme 
delicacy of touch, his surprising mastery of the art of suggestion. The second 
story is a delightful comedietta, abounding is dialogue, swift, br.lliant, 
Polished.”—Daily News. 


London ; WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C, 











Smith, Elder & Co.'s New Books. 


MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


On November 1. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
AUTHOR OF 
“A GENILEMAN OF FRANCE,” Bi: SHREWSBURY,” &c., 
MR. CROCKETI’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE RED AXE. 


By 8. R. CROCKETT, 
AUTHOR OF “THE RAIDERS,” “‘CLEG KELLY,” &c. 


The Christian World.—“ Picturesque and fascinating. As powerful a 
romance of the kind as this author has yet written.” 





On November 10, Witha Portrait aad e Fac.imile Letter. 
vols., large post 8vo, 2la, 


THE LIFH OF 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


(1846-1891). 
By BARRY O'BRIEN, 


Author of “ Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” &c. 


On November 15. With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of 
the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's 
known Signatures. Crown 8vo. 72. 64. 


ALIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


: By SIDNEY LBB, 
Editor of “ The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 
ad Small crown 8vo. 68, 


Now Ready. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Vol. I, Conrents :—P; th ; ; 

} a s mT rometheus the Firegiver; Eros and Psyche; and 
NEW WORK BY THE HON. A. 8S. G. CANNING. 
Published To-day. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 

BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: an 


Historical Study. By the Hon. A. 8. G. CANNING, Author of “Th 
Divided Irish,’ *‘ History in Fact and Fiction,” &c. : y 


PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted 


from the “ Cornhill Magazine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Published To-day. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD: a Biographical Sketch. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C.,M.P. With 2 Portraits, 10 Full-Page 
mg and 2 Facsimile Letters. fecond Edition, Large crown 

vo, 10s. 6d. 
“A book to be read with pure enjoyment.”—Illustrated London News. 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 
With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. Small t 8vo, 6s, 
On Aovember 10th, 
New Edition, in Three Series, of J. A, Symonds’ “ Travel 
Sketches” 
On November Ist. SECOND SEKIES, large crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY and GREECE. 


By the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
*,* The Third Series will be issued on November 26th. 


THE ROSE and the RING. By W. M. Thackeray. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Square 16mo, 28.6d. [Published To-day. 


IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. By 


JOHN HALSHAM.,. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Published To-day. 











Notice—A Second Edition of 


RODEN’S CORNER. By H. Seton Merriman, 


Author of “ The Sowers,” “‘ In Kedar's Tents,” &c., has just been issued, 
Crown bvo, 68, 
**A novel I defy you to lay down once you have got well into it.”— Truth. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S RECENT NOVEL. 
Notice.—A Fourth Edition of 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. By Mrs Humphry 


WARD, is now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**A book which will take rank with Mrs, Humphry Ward’s best work ..... 
The story is a story of @ great passion, worthily wold.”’—T7. mes, 
* The tragedy of this fine novel may be summed up in a line—it consists in 
the essential impossibility of any satisfying love between a sincere Catholic 
and an unbeliever......Its interest is sustained to the last.” — Tablet, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 
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SOME PRESS OPINIONS, 


oy 


“THE AOADEMY.” 


* Brightness is its aim, but it still maintains the 
quality of its criticism, which is serious without being 
in the least heavy. Everything is touched into 
attractiveness of treatment,”—Daily News, 


“ Everything is well done.”— Daily Chronicle. 


“ Bright and well-informed. Adds appreciably to 
the gaiety of the literary life.” —St. James's Gazette. 
“The Acapemy gains in attractiveness,” 
Morning Post. 


“Certainly one of the most alive and enterprising 
of all our literary weeklies.””"— Daily Mail. 


“ Appears in a new and much-improved guise, in 
which its old frierds will hardly recognise it,” 
Westminster Gazette. 
** New life has been put into the paper.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


"". Echo. 


* There is no such threepennyworth on the market.” 
British Weekly. 
“A revolution in literary journalism, Some of the 
rivals of th's paper will find it needful to follow its 
lead before long.” —Jrish Independent. 


“ A surprising threepennyworth. 


“The matter is always of uniform excellence.” 
Newcastle Morning Mai'. 
“More acceptable than ever. Will be cordially 
welcomed by many students of literature.” 
Notts Weekly Guardian. 
“Has become the most readabie of our literary 
journals.”"—London Correspondent of the American 
Bookman, 


** By far the most attractive literary organ now 
before the public.” — Liverpool Review. 


“The change is distinctly for the better. All the 
best of the old features have been retained, and some 
a‘ditional characteristics of marked interest have 
been introduced.”"—Country Life. 


“Considerably enlarged and beautifully illustrated.’’ 
Dublin Express. 
“A delightful journal to handle,”’—Sketch. 


“The Acapemy will speedily find its way to the 
tables of the best class of readers.”’"— Figaro. 


“The Acapemy in its new form isthe most wonder- 
ful threepennyworth of book knowledge availa le 
either in England or America,”’—Critic. 


“That eminently readable weekly book on books.” 
St. James’s Budget. 
“In all the changes made the highest literary 
standard is still maintained.” 
Western Morning News. 


“ The largest and most entertaining literary journal 
published.” — London, 


** Everyone who wishes to know what is transpiring 
in the world of art and letters must of necessity pur- 
chase the Acapemy.””"—North Stir. 


“ A fine paper.’’— Queen, 


“ One of the brightest of its class.......The reviews 
are closely critical without being too mordant,”’ 
Neweastle Weekly Chronicle. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBEC K BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on dep sit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TY PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





| 
| 


| 





F.V. WHITE & CO.'S 


List. 


NOW READY, 
In Illustrated paper cover, price 1s, ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


WINTER’S ANNUAL. 
FOURTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


TWO HUSBANDS.) 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. | 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. | 


NOW READY. 








THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
HEART AND SWORD. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


“John Strange Winter has achieved one of her 
g eatest successes.’’—Sheffleld Daily Telegraph. 
** John Strange Winter gives us of her best.” 
Whitehall Review. | 


Now ready, the THIRD EDITION of 
MR, WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL, 


IF SINNERS ENTICE THEE: 


A Romance of the Riviera. 


| 
“* We recognise in him a careful weaver of astonish- 
ing plots, sufficiently original to satisfy an exacting 
critic, and worked up with an ability that is as rare 
as it is refreshing.’’—~Lilerary World. 





NEW NOVEL BY C, V. ROGERS, 


| 
HER MARRIAGE VOW.) 
By ©. V. ROGERS. 

om - | 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





MR. JOHN LONG'S 


ted W LIST. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Father Anthony. 


One vol., 68 





CHARLES HANNAN’S NEW NOVEL, 


Castle Criol. 


By the Author of “‘ The Captive of Pekin,” &c, 
One vol., 6a. 





ESME STUART’S NEW NOVEL. 


Sent to Coventry. 


By the Author of “A Woman of Forty,” &c. 
One vol., 68 





KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID'S NEW NOVEL. 


A Ward of the King. 


By the Author of “ The Story of Lois,”’ &e. 
One vol., 68. [ Immediately. 





RICHARD MARSH’S NEW NOVEL, 
Curios: 


Some Strange Adventures of 
Two Bachelors. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Beetle,” &c. 
One vol,, 68. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 
[Next week. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD’S NEPHEW. 


‘When the Mopoke Calls: 


Australian Bush Tales. 
By WILLIAM 8S. WALKER, 
With 22 Full-Page Illustrations by 8. H. Vedder. 
One vol., 3s. 6d. 


London : JOHN LONG, “' Chandos 8t., Strand 





CONTENTS OF “NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 469. NOVEMBER. Price 1s. 
Contents, 
THE TREASURY OFFICER'S WOOING. By Cecit Lowts- 
Chapters XVIIL—XX | 
LIMITED versus UNLIMITED LIABILITY. By Svexcen 
Bropuvast. 


LOVE-MAKING in IRELAND. By Micuart MacDonaca. 
THE CAPACITY of SAVAGES. By Farpenicx Boyte. 
WOLPF-CHARLIE. | 
THE INSANITY of the CRIMINAL. By Dr. Yoxer 
DOMESTICITY. By Sceruen Gwynn. 

IN the TIME of the ENGLISH. 

MY INDIAN GARDEN. By G. A. Leverr-Years. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s.—Conrents or No. 456, ron NOVEMBER, 1898. 
1.—YOUNG APRIL. Chapters L.—V. 
2.—AN APOSTLE of the JEWS. 
3.-SOMEONE HAD BLUNDERED. 
4—IN the COUNTRY of LAURENCE STERNE. | 





5.—CURED at ROYAT. 

6.—OPTIMISTS and PESSIMISTS. 

7.-A SUMMER AMIDST the SABINES. 

8.—THOMAS BRITTON. 

9.—A CHRISTMAS in CLARE. 

10.—ROMAN LETTER-WRITERS of TO-DAY. 
11.—HER MEMORY. Conclusion. } 


_& ACMILLAN & CO., Lautrep, London. | 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. | 


No. 997. —NOVEMBER, 1898.—2s. 6d. 


Some Optnions, by A. B. C. D.—AvutoptoGRrarny 
or A Carp, chaps. vi.-viii.—A Heatuenw Cuiner, by 
Edward A, Irving.—A Trout tn Norway, by P. A 
Wright Henderron.—Tae Parss awp Frnance.— 
Joun CaampBeavatn, Lerrer-Waiter.—Some Expert- 
MENTS IN Amateur FaamMine,—Tus Laureate OF 
LincoLNsuire,—Tas Satispury Mancmovees, —Ocp } 
Waie ann New.—Srépgansze Mattarueé, — Tae 
Empress-Reoent or Catwa,—lae Looxer-on: 
Fashoda Despatches; Kitchener’s Expedition; West 
Indies ; Medicamental Literature. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epinsuges axp Lonpon | 


Our | 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


| 
A NEW VOLUME COMMENCES with the NOVEMBER 
NUMBER of 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Tilustrated. Price 1s. Ae a Subscription, post- 


The povansan NUMBER contains— 
| The Opening ¢ shapte rs of a New Novel by F. MARION CRAW 
FURD—Via Crucis : a Romance of the Svso sd Crusade. 
A New oy by MARK TWAIN. From the London 
of 1 


| A New roll by FRANK R. STOC eiion Vizier 


Two-Horned Alexander. Part 


Captain SIGSBEE’S Own Story 7 the Dest uction f the 
* Maine.” 


And numerous othsr Stories and Art ‘cls of General Interest. 
ALSO READY. 
Vol. LVI., May—Oct., 1898. Price 10a. 


A NEW VOLUME COMMENCES with the NOVEMBER 
NUMBER of 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains— 
The Opening Chapters of a New Story by GEORGE A, HENTY 
THE SOLE SURVIVORS. 
BRIGHT SIDES of HISTORY. A Series of Amusing and 
betaine Soteodes of History, Ancieut aad Mosern. By 


“ CHUGGINS.” 


d. 


A Story of Santiago. By H. [. Hancoce 
ALSO READY. 


| Vol. XXV. (Part Me), May-Oct., 1 1898. price 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limtrepv, London. 


6d. 


234 pp., Royal 4to. With 36 facsimile Maps 


Ready. 
and Illustrations, 


’ The ANNALS of the VOYAGES 


OF THE 


BROTHERS NICOLO and ANTONIO ZENO 


In the North Atlantic about the end of the Fourteenth 
Century, and the Claim founded thereon toa Venetian 
Discovery of America. 

A Criticism and an Indictment by FRED W. LUCAS. 

Hand-made Paper, £2 2s. net. Edition de Luxe, 

| limited to 50 copies on Japanese Paper, £4 4s, net. 
Full Prospectus on Application. 

HENRY STEVENS, SON, & STILES, 39, Great 

Russell Street, London, W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


/Mustrated Catalogue, comprising over 8,000 Volumes in every Department of Literature, sent 
post free on application. 


_ - a ee 








NOW ISSUING. JUST PUBLISHED. 
A New and Handsome Library Edition of An Entirely New Edition of 
] J 
C. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS. | HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each Volume. AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 
’ , : A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIMES, 
The late G. J. Whyte-Melville, uniting, as he did, the qualities of With especial Reference to the History and Achievements of the 


| 
of poet, novelist, sportsman, and leader of society, has long been | 
acknowledged to stand above rivalry when dealing ‘with sport and | British Empire. 
the romance of old. The chief of his contemporaries and rivals / Containing the History of the World to the Autumn of 1898. 
Gordon, &c.—have all borne generous testimony of his pre-eminence. | By BENJAMIN VINCEN T, 

Although the sale of his works has always been large, the publishers | Hon, Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 

feel that the time has now arrived to issue an edition more worthy Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s, ; balf-calf, 26s. ; full or tree calf, 31s, 6d, 


of his fame, and have therefore pleasure in announcing a monthly TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, 
issue of his novels, Each volume will be illustrated by such front- Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged with New and Important Matter, end 
rank artists as S. E, Waller, John Cherlton, Lucy E. Kemp-Welch, thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1608. 
G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Stanley L. Wood, &c. Containing constencesy fae 1,900 pages, 12,600 Articles, 
ates and Facts. 
This Series will be well printed from type specially “* Haydn's Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference in 


east, on Dieckinson’s best antique paper, and neatly and | *% moderate compass that we know of in the English language.”—/imes. 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with design by A. A. | Prospectus and Specimen Page sent post free on application, 


pope READY NOVFMBER 14th, | GUY : BOOTH BY'S NOVELS. 





KATERFELTO. JUST PUBLISHED. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Tliustrated by Lucy E. Kemp-Welch. GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 
TO BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY— ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 


| 

CERISE. Illustrated by Amprosze Watton, Orown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

% | “ This stirring tale ranks next to ‘Dr, Nikola’ in the liat of Mr, Boothby's 

Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, | novels. It is an excellent piece of workmanship, and we can heartily recom- 
| mend it.”—British Weekly. 


SONGS and VERSES, and THE TRUE _,,.\A,very romantic sors. sdmirably conceived and oxccntod: The thrilling 





CROSS. with which readers of ‘Dr, Nikola’ are familiar.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
Illustrated by 8S, E, Waller. BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. and INSIDE pag em oe me py aechng  ~ aae 
the BAR tas 
: B R ' 
rn nfiaaaliaiaamaaa | FASCINATION of the KING. 
SARCHEDON. DR. NIKOLA. 
Illustrated by 8. E. Waller. | A BID for FORTUNE. 
BLACK BUT COMELY. | BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
Illustrated by 8. E. Waller. MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 
OTHERS IN PREPARATION. | IN STRANGE COMPANY. 





AUTUMN GIFT BOOKS. 
These Books are handsomely bound, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each, and profusely Illustrated by FRANCES EWAN, 
HAROLD COPPING, and A, J. JOHNSON, 


READY NOVEMBER 14th. 
ETHEL TURNER’S NEW BOOK 


THE CAMP AT WANDINONG. 


“ Miss Ethel Turner is Miss Alcott’s true successor. The eame healthy spirited tone is visible which girls and boys recognised and were gratefal for in ‘ Little 
Women’ and ‘ Little Men,’ the same abs of primness, and the same love of adventure.’’— Bookman. 


ETHEL TURNER’S STORIES. 
MISS BOBBIE. SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. 


THE LITTLE LARRIKIN. THE FAMILY AT MISRULE. 


READY NOVEMBER 7th. 
A DELIGHTFUL CHILDREN’S BOOK. 


THE PATTYPATS. By H. Escott-Inman, Author of “The One-Eyed Griffen,” “ Prince Gibbley Gobbley,” é&c. 


A delightful story for all small folks, The escapades of the party with many persons famous in Nursery Land, form one of the most interesting fairy tales that 
have appeared for years, NOW READY 


PRINCESS SARAH. By John Strange Winter. 


__ “So brightly and fluently written is it, and so refreshing an admixture of humour and pathos does it present, that one may safely predict for it a numerous, 
circle of enthusiastic readers.””—Daily Telegraph. 


AUSTRALIAN FAIRY TALES.. By Atha Westbury. iiiaad die 


“ Delightful tales..... her power of enchantment is real, Miss Westbury has also the skill to set forth her graceful fancies in attractive form.” 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Lisrrep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
4 
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CATALOGUES. 


© BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARIES —The NOVEMBER CATALOGU ES 
of Valuable BECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE- 
MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post tree unon application to W. I 
Suirn & Bow, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick 8t., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


W. M. VOYNICH and C. A. EDGELL, M.A. 
* FIRST LIST of BOOKS OFFERED for SALE. 
EARLY PRINTING (before 1500), EARLY AMERICANA, 
CONDEMNED and BURNED BOOKS, MUSIC, 
ENGLISH BOOKS before 164, OCCULT SCIENCE, 
REFORMATION and REFORMERS, the GREAT 
BOCINIAN BIBLE, &e. 


2, EDITH GROVE, CHELSEA, 8.W., LONDON. 
Post free, 1s. (by post only) 


] AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application, 
DULAU & ©O., 37, Bono Bquane, Loxpow, W. 


| ,OOK &.—OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
) SUPPLIED.—Please state wants Our Kipline Note 
Rook (6.) reac'y November 1ith.-Wanted, New Arabian Nights, 
vols, 182. Lis, offered...llottanp Co., Cherry Street, Bir- 
mingham 


NoW READY 
CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 
HOOKS Greek and Latin Classics, Classical History, 
Archwology and Philology 
Desonton, Beus. & Co., Cambridge. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2ird Street, New 
York, and 4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIUDICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, hich-class 
Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough Square. 4. Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Pubtications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 
_Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telepone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Samples and references.— 
Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


YPEWRITING. — MANUSCRIPTS, scien- 

tific, dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with neatness 

and rapidity. Ciear duplicate copies. Circulars, &c., multiplied 

by Edison's Mimeograph, Long experience. Miss Sraine, 
%, Agamemnon Road, West Hampstead. 


VYPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS' MSS., 
DRAMATIC and SCIENTIFIC WORK neatly COPIED 

on the shortest possible notice. Strictly confidential. Terms 
very moderate,—Miss Wann, 58, St. Fillan’s Road, Catford, 


YPE-WRITING.—14_ per folio; over 5,000 
words, Is, per 1,000; over 10,000, special terms. MSS. care- 
fully revised. Work sent by post receives immediate attention, 
Translations.—Ep, Garanam, Surrey Chambers, 172, Strand, 
London. 
ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
° experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. ©. Dauias, 5. Furnival Street, London, re 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS, 


No. 5. 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
219) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 














T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

COLET COURT, REOPENED for MICHAELMAS TERM 

on TUESDAY, September 13. Application for filling vacancies 

to be made to the Head Master, Mr, J, Bewsuen, M.A., late 
scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

During the last School Year 20 Paulines gained Gebeianshins 
ut Exhibitions at Oxford and Uambridge, and § gained admis- 
sion to Woolwich or Sandhurst. (During the last twelve years 
231 ®cholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford and 
Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition, 1897, there were 82 Boys in the School wh» 
had gained Oxford and “ambridge Higher Certificates, 29 who 





had passed the London Matriculation, and 77 who had qualified 


tur Medical Registration. 


About 70 per cent. of the Boys who gained these successes had | 


received their early education at Colet Court. 


Ole’ COINS and MEDALS of all times for 

SALE.—SECOND SALE CATALOGUE, Ocronen, 1898, 
Prices quoted, may be had free on application, with ove plate 
Greek Coins, #,—Dr. Jacomn Hinson, Numismatist, Dealer io 
Coins and Medals, Henry Hirsch successor, 15, 1. Reichen- 
tachstr, Munich, Bavaria. Soy: Fine Greek and Rumanu 
Coins, General Gold Coins and Medals, 


Just published, Royal 8vo, paper cover, 1s, net. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY: 
Its Uses and Abuses. 

By W. J. LAIDLAY, B.A., LL.B. 


| 
| 
| 


“Lacidly pat, admirably written, nothing in it | 


passionate or personal.”"—Darly Aewa. 

“ Vigorous and unanswerable.” —Critic. 

“ Oughe to bs read by everyone,”’ 

West Susser Gazette, 

“The man who is not convinced by it is beyond 

reason.’”’—-St, Paul’s. 
London : 
Simexin, Magswatst, Hamivrvon, Kent & Co,, Ltd. 


Ready. 23tpp., Royal 4to. Wit 36 facsimile Maps 
and Iilustrati ne, 


The ANNALS of the VOYAGES 
BROTHERS NICOLO and ANTONIO ZENO 


In the North Atlantic about the end of the Fourteenth 
Century, and the Claim founded thereon toa Vene.ian 
Discovery of America. 

A Criticism and an Indictment by FRED W, LUCAS. 
Hand-made Paper, £2 2s. net. Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 50 copies on Japanese Paper, £4 48, net. 
Full Prospectus on Application. 

HENRY STEVENS, SON, & STILES, 39, Great 
Russeil Street, London, W.C, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 
Crown 8vo, antique paper, price 5s, 


FOR CHRIST AND THE TRUTH. 
By Rev. H. J. MARTYN. 


MR. SPENCER’S NEW VOLUME. 
Revised and much Enlarged, price 18s, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 


VOL. I, 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


JUST PUBLISHED, THIRD EDITION, 
Enlarged and almost entirely Rewritten, price 7s. 6d, 


METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 


REMUNERATION. 


By DAVID F. SCHLOSS, 
Of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, 
“Mr. Schloss’s book is now recognised as one of 


the best authorities on labour economics.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.; and at Edinburgh 
and Oxford, 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


PP es 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 








(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA 
PER ANNUM. 
CAN BE ENTERED -AT ANY DATE, 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large 8. lection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTUDAY, WEDDING, and CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS, 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpow ; 
And at 10.12, Barton Arcade, MancuEsten. 


THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., 


PEQDUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF PERMANENT 
PHVIOGRAPHIC KEPRODULTIONS UF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


SOME NOTED PORTRAITS BY OLD 
AND MODERN MASTERS. 

The undermentioned Autotypes, copied direct from the 
Originat Paiutings, are published in the uoiform size of 18 in. 
longest Ime. Prices, unframed, 12s. each; or appropriately 
framed, 278. to 358. each. 

BELLINI, G.—The Doge Leonardo Loredano. (National Gallery 

DAVID, J. L.—Madame Recamier. (Louvre.) 

DURER A.—Own Portrait at the age of 26. (Uffizi) 

GAINSBOROUGH, T.—Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) 

HALS, °.—The Man with White Ruff. (Natioval Gallery.) 

HOGARTH, W.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 

HOLBEIN, H.—King Henry VIUI. (Windsor Castle.) 

HOPPNER, J.—The Countess of Oxford. (National Gallery.) 

LAWRENCE, Sir T.—Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) 

LELY, Sir P.—Oliver Cromwell. (Uffizi.) 

MORONI, G.—A Tailor. A Lawyer. (National Gallery.) 

RAPHAEL.—Own Portrait. (Uffizi.) 

REMBRANDT.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 

REYNOLDS, Sir J.—Dr. Samuel Johnson. (National Gallery 

ROMNEY, G.—The Parson's Daughter. (National Gallery.) 

SARTO, A. DEL.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 

TITIAN.—King Francis I. (Louvre.) 

VANDYCK, Sir A.—King Charles I. (Dresden.) 

VELASQUEZ.—The Spanish Admiral, (National Gallery.) 

WHISTLER, J. M.—Thomas Carlyle. (Corporation Gallery, 
Glasgow.) 

(The above form but a small selection of the Company's exten- 

sive Series of Famous Portraits.) 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. With upwards of 
100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 
Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference, the 
Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ 
Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
71, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBEOE BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encou ment of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 1s. 6d, per volume. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE PRINCIPLES of SUCCESS 


in LITERATURE. By GEORGE HENRY 
LEWES. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
T. SHARPER KNOWLSON, 


THE CONFESSIONS of SAINT 


AUGUSTINE. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 


Square 8vo, cut ard uncut edges, 1s, per volume. 

Also, “Gravure” Edition, in rich art linen binding, 
each Volume with Portrait or other Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. 


LATEST ADDITION. 


LYRA NICOTIANA: Poems and 


Verses concerning Tobacco, Edited, with an 
Introduction, by WILLIAM G. HUTCHISON, 
This anthology contains all, or most of the more notable verse 
written about or in praise of tobacoo and smoking, and should 
rove an additional and poetic solace to all devotees of ** My 


i, ” 


ly Nicotine. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., with a large number of 
Illustrations and Diagrams. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of 


DIGESTION. By A. LOCKHART GILLESPIE, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed., F.R.S. Ed. 

Dr. Gillespie, who has long been known as an original investi - 
gator in this department of physiology, has in the present 
volume attempted to bring together all the facta and recent 
discoveries bearing on this subject of great scientific and prac- 
tical importsnce, Dealing with the subject in much detail, as 
well as broadly and comprehensively, the hook appeals both to 
medical specialist and general reader. The author shows that 
digestion is a process which occurs throughou’ animated nature, 
and beginning with digestion in plant<, and describing many 
original and other experiments with carnivorous plants, 
he passes on to digestion in the lower animals, and then deals 
fully with the many complica problems offered by digestion 
in the higher animals and man. The practical questions of dict 
are examined in their various aspects. and the influence of 
aleohol, tea, and other stimulants discussed. 


DEGENERACY: its Causes, Signs, 
and Results. By Professor EUGENE 8. TALBOT, 
M.D., Chicago. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 

This volume presents, in a simple and comprehensive way 
the basis of fact on which the speculations of Nordau anc 
others have been founded. It is the first book written in 
English by a competent authority dealing broadly with this 
subject. The author deals with more especial fulness with the 
signs of degeneracy in the head and face—eare, jaws, teeth, &c. 
—as those which he has chiefly studied, and which are of most 
general interest ; but he also discusses degeneracy in the body 
generally, as well as its mental forms. Tne chief cause tending 
to produce degeneracy m modern life are discussed— heredity, 
‘imate, foods, alcohol, education, &c —and the methods of com- 
hating them considered. The book is fully illustrated, chiefly 
from original photographs. 


THE WORLO’S CREAT NOVELS. 


Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. per vol. 
A series of acknowledged masterpieces by the most 
eminent writers of fiction. Paper, type, and binding 
will all be of the most satisfactory description, and 
such as to make these volumes suitable either for 
presentation or for a permanent place in the library. 
IMPORTANT NEW ADDITIONS. 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER. By 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. With 16 Full-Page 
Illustrations by Frank T. Merrill, and 800 pages 
of Letterpress, set from new type. 


NOTRE DAME. By Victor Hugo. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
; Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 5s. net. 

Library Edition, crown 4to, limited to 350 Numbered 
Copies, price 10s, 6d. net, all sold.) 
BIRDS of the BRITISH ISLES. 

Drawn and Described by JOHN DUNCAN. 
This volume contains about 400 drawings of birds by John 
Dunean, naturalist and artist. ‘The drawings are accompanied 
»y 4 concise description uf each bird. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY ROBERT 
BUCHANAN, 
Crown 8¥0, cloth, gilt top, price 6s, [Shortly. 


THE NEW ROME: Poems 


and Ballads of wur Empire. By ROBERT 
BUCHANAN, 


London: WALTER SCOTT, Lrtp., 
Paternoster Square, 








WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & GO.’S LIST. 


ITH INTRODUCTION BY ANDREW LANG. 


Ww 
THE PLEASURES of LITERATURE and the SOLACE of BOOKS. 
Selected and Arrangel by JOSEPH SHAYLOR. Artistically printed on laid paper. The hook 
contains an [Mlastrated Title-page with a Frontispiece reproduced in Heliogravure from Meissonier's 
celebrat2d picture entitled “A Reading at Diderot’s House.” Foap. 8vo, extra cloth boards, richly 
gilt, and gilt top, 3s. éd. 


OVERLOOKED: a Tale of North Devon. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY “A. NOBODY,” Author and Artist of ‘‘ Nonsense for Somebody, 


Anybody, or Everybody, particularly the Baby-Body.” 
THE SURPRISING TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of BARON MUN- 
CH SEN. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page, and numerons black - and - white 
Illustrations by “‘ A. Nobody.’’ Appropriately bound in cloth boards, large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
AN INTERSTING AND ORIGINAL TREATMENT OF THE ALPHABET. 


DR. JOLLYBOY’S A. B. C. Designed by Gordon Browne, R.I. 


Beautifully printed in red and black. Large 4to, Illustrated paper boards, 2s. 6d. 


IX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
By the|THREE GIRLS in a FLAT, By 


ETHEL F. HEDDLE. [Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, R.I, | Second Edition, 


the RICHARD DE LACY: a Tale of 
the Later Lollards. By 0. EDMUND MAURIOK. 
With Etched Title and Frontispiece, Crown Svo, 
“A powerful, original, and most interesting story.” cloth boards, 
Church Bella. 


UNDER THE DRAGON THRONE: EVE'S PARADISE. By Mrs. Bray. 





By Bessy Hawker. 


S 
NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. 
——-.. ao Mori,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 


MY LOST MANUSCRIPT: 
Romance of a School. By MAGGIE SYMINGTON. 
With Etched Titleand Frontispiece. 


: : ; i hed Titl d Frontispiece. 

aoe Se i” Lay By L. T. MEADE and ogee a the most cstgaal teaches that have been 
A PRINCESS of the GUTTER. By prune. By Mrs. 

L. T. MBADE. Third Edition. |" Etched Title and Frontispiece. ek 
character is nota creature of her imagination, but has been Third Edition. 
‘sketched trom a living original.’ We are glad to know that! “This is, without exaggeration, one of the most beautiful 
tuilers of the over-wrought East End.”—Daily Telegraph. The character of Ethue isa masterpiece."—Public Upinion, 

on The following additions are now 
A HAUNTED TOWN. By Ethel F. Heddle. With Illustrations and 
Cover Design by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
MARY GIFFORD, M.B. By L. T. Meade, Author of *‘A Princess 
of the Gutter.”” Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


issued this year.”—cclesiastical b 
E. M. Field. 
“Mrs. Meade in her preface informs us that this truly heroic 
such a noble and chivalric woman has her being among the stories of ancient Irish life that has ever come under our notice, 
ready ;— 
E NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT. 
A STORY OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN THE EAST END OF LONDON. 


DARTON’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS. 


Illustrated in the best style and printed on superfine paper. 


STORIES from the FAERIE|NATIONAL RHYMES of the 


QUEENE. By MARY MACLEOD. With Intro- | NURSERY. Intrcduction by GEORGE SA'NTS- 
duction by Professor HALES, and numerous | BURY. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


Illustrations by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. | 
‘SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A 
PRINCE BOOHOO and LITTLE Child’s Book for Children, for Women, and for 
SMUTS. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A, Men, By 8. R. CROOKETT. 
} 1 ~~ A eaacaay wap Da | Five Editions nearly exhausted. 


SINTRAM and his COMPANIONS, THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES of 


and UNDINE. Introduction by CHARLOTTE SIR TOADY LION, with thos» of General 
M. YONGE, Illustrations by Gordon Browne, | NAPOLEON SMITH. An Improving History 


for Old Boys, Young Boys, Good Boys, Bad Koys, 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Introduc- | Big Boys, Little Bove, Cow Boys, and Tom Boys. 
tion by 8S. BARING-GOULD, M.A, Illustrations | By 8. R. CROCKET?, Author of *‘ Sweetheart 

by Gordon Browne, 


Travel'ers,”’ *‘ The Raiders.” 
In this Series will be shortly included an important Addition to the Study of Bird Life by a well-known 


writer, 
WONDERS of the BIRD WORLD. By Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe. 
With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Beautifally printed on superfine paper. Uniform 
with “‘ Sweetheart Travellers,” ‘‘ Grimm’s Fairy Tales,”’ &c. 68, 


BY THE REV. CANON BRIGHT. 


THE LAW of FAITH. By the Rev. William Bright, D.D., Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“ A very valuable theological work....Every e is the outcome of a richly stored miod, and a reader will find that any 
single theme is so treated 1s to suggest many fruitful topics for studious thought. It is not at alla book to he read hursiedty ; 
it deserves and will more than repay, steady attention....Dr. pat ‘style also may be specially commended to young men 
who desire to learn how to measure their words, He is not only t neologically exact, but he is also signally successful )n attain. 
ing to that literary charm of selecting the very word which expresses the writer's thought.”~ Guardian, 

THE REV. CANON OVERTON. 


BY 
THE CHURCH in ENGLAND. By Canon Overton. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each, : 
“ His work is sound, trustworthy, impartial, and up to date.”—Guardian, - 4 
“We feel nothing but sincere gratitude for the solidity and veracity of his work. —Church Times. F 
“Church histories = ese ve are come vo may to pune <posn Soustee. De S ureh fn 
, ches the ject fr a point of v somewhat « rent from tha en in re ries ..., 
= yg Fo yy uaser a man sSeesestina sistuee of the characteristic features of the Early English Church, of its 
distinctly national character, &c.”— Times. 
THE LAST WORK BY THE LATE BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 
THE CLOSED DOOR: Instructions and Meditations given at 
various Retreats and Quiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., First Bishop of 


Wakefield. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. ; 
“The book is specially valuable to all who are en; lin pastoral work ; it is full of spiritual food for all devout Christians, 
and its piety is thoroughly genuine and thoroughly English ; an example of the best spiritual life of the Chureh of England 


Guardian. 
INTRODUCTION BY CANON OVERTON, 


HISTORY of the AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. By S. D. 


M‘CONNELL, D.D., D.O.L., Rector of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. With Introduc‘ion 
by J. H. OVERTON, M.A., Canon of Lincoln, Rector of Guneley, Market Harborough. Demy »vo, 


cloth boards, 10a, 6d, Sande 
WELLS GARONER, DARTON & CO., Paternoster Buildings, London, 


With Maps. 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH, Publisher.'J, NISBET & O©O,’S LIST. 
THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY: 


a Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. By MARTIN 





TWO NEW VOLS.—3/6 SERIES. 


—_ A. 8. HUME, Author of “ The Courtships of 
B ELINDA BY Queen Elizabeth, ” &0. With Photogravure Por- 
AND trait. Demy Avo, 128. 6 


ETHEL 
QomMeE ()THERS. \ MAUDE. 


ILLUSTRATED, 


** We have in this volume not merely a comprehensive 
view of the political methods and achievements of 
Burghley, more complete and clear than anything pre- 
viously ‘attempted, but also a striking personal pic- 
ture.””"— Daily Chronicle. 

“* Will take its plece among the most notable and 
authoritative books about the Elizabethan . 

Glasgow Herald. 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL RE- 


FORMER. By J. A. HOBSON, Author of *‘ The 
Evolution of Modern Capitalism,’ ” &c. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10a, 6d. 
“This is an instructive book, thoughtful, acute.. 
attractive by reason of its sincerity.” — Times. 
** We must content ourselves with urging our readers 
not merely to glance through, but to study and absorb 





[HE — 
()X# OF (Hee. 


BY 
R. NEISH. | 


HE \ ay Mr. Hobson's admirable work,” —New Age. 
—— | u..nenson,|THE CLEVEREST WOMAN in 
ENGLAND. By L. T. MEADE, Anthor of 


Author of 


Maret. | to," be. | 


**Good Luck,” &c. Gilt top, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A strong and actual store **- Academy. 


“Very entertaining.’’"— Weekly Sun. 


THE MEASURE of a MAN. By 


EP , 1 E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT, Author of 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. ‘Scarlet and Steel,” ‘The Rip’s Redemp ion,” 
&c. Gilt top, extra crown 8yo, 68, 
“Singulariv interesting ...a notable success 
every page of it « ill he re«d with pleasure,”’—Sco/aman 


“ Dodo,” &e 


Being Agrowsmita’s Curistuas Awnuat for 1893, 


IN THE PRESS. 


“A clever and well-written love-story."”"— Wold. 
SIXPENNY (\ALLED BY eee 
EDITION Ack, HUGH ENGLISH HISTORY for CHIL- 
WK. » DREN. By Mrs, F. 8. BOAS. With 20 Fuil- 
OF ] 3 CONWAY. Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
**An admirable little book....... Written with great 
With short Preface containing its History. clearness and simplicity...... picturesque and telling.’’ 
Academy. 
The circulation of this pheno- “A short, bright sketch for the smallest of 


70,000 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH., 
London : Sruvete, : Marswatt & Company, Limited, 


MR. ~ JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST. 


CHARLES HANNAN’S NEW NOVEL, 


Castle Oriol. 
By the Auth: r of “ The Captive of Pekin,” &c, 
One vol., 6s. 


acholars.’’— Guardian, 

“In almost every page there are touches of quiet 
humour and fancy that. will make the child eager to 
learn,” — Westminster Gazetie. 


J. NISBET & CO., LTD., 21, Berners Street, W. 


menal book has reached ¢ 37 














“Old Father John is a creation wortby of I Lever at | 
his best.” — Critic, 


ROBERT BUCHANAN'S NEW NOVEL. 


Father Anthony. 


One vol., 68 
“ Undoubtedly this story is as good as, if not better 
than, ans thing that Mr. Buchanan has given us for 
some time.”’— World, 


RICHARD MARSH’S NEW NOVEL, 


Curios : | 
Some Strange Adventures of 
Two Bachelors. 
By the Author of “ The Reetle,” &c. 
One vol,, 68, With 8 Illustrations, 


A Key to the Waverley 
NOVELS. in Chronological Sequence, with 
Index of the Principal Characters. By HENRY 
GREY, Author of “‘ The Classics for the Million,” 
&c. An entirely New Edition, Revised and En- 
Jarged (completing Eighth Thousand), Crown 
8vo, cloth, ?s. 6d, 





ESME STUART’S NEW NOVEL. 


Sent to Coventry. 
By the Author of “* A Woman of Forty,” &c, 
One vol., 68, 


When the Mopoke Calls : 


Australian Bush Tales. 
By WILLIAM 8S. WALKER. 
With 22 Illustrations, Oue vol., 3s, 6d. 


The Hospital Secret : 1 Nivel. 
By JAMES COMPTON, 
One vol., 68, 
“James Compton” is the pseudonym of a well- 
known author, 


JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, Strard. 
TO LOVERS OF GOOD BOOKS. 


REVIVAL OF A LOST ART! 


MESSRS THACKER & CO., who have just commenced publishing an EDITION DE LUXE 
of WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS, have had a few selected Copies of “ RIDING RECOLLECTIONS,” 
richly and elegantly bound in whole Levant Morocco, with a Munting Scene painted in 
Water Colours on the fore edge beneath the Gold, « custom in vogue a hundred years 
ago, but now very rarely to be met with eccept in old and valuabie books, 


Full particulars and price of these unten copies may be had on application to any Bookseller, 
r of the Publishers. 


wW. THACKER & CO., Sporting and General Publishers, 2 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Academy will be sent post-free to every Annual Subscriber 
in the United Kingdom. 


Price for One Issue, Threepence; postage One Halfpenn y 
Price for 52 Issues, Thirteen Shillings ; postage free. 











_ Tandon: 





Creed Lane, Ec. 











New and Forthcoming Publications 


OF 


CEORCE NEWNES, LTO. 


THE CITIZEN’S ATLAS. 120 


pages of Maps with a Descriptive Gazetteer 
and Geographical Statistics. Edited by 
J.G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Crown 
folio, cloth extra, 16+, net; half-moroeco, 
18s. 6d. net. 


THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE. 
Vol. 1. (April to September, 1898.) (80 
pages, fully Milustrated. Crown 4to, cloth, 
gilt leaves, 6s. 6d. 


FLASHLIGHTS on NATURE. 


12 Chapters on some Curiosities of Nature. 
By GRANT ALLEN, With about 120 
lilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE. Vol.I. 


914 pages. Illustrated. Royal 8vo, clotb, 
os. 


DOWN the STREAM of CIVILI- 
SATION. By WORDSWORTH DONIS- 
THORPE, With 108 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, s. 


RAIDERS and REBELS in SOUTH 
AFRICA. By ELSA GODWIN GREEN, 
With 14 biatientions from Sketches by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


AIDS to HEALTH and BEAUTY. 
A Complete Toilet Guide. By “MIRANDA.” 
159 pages, long 8vo. With Picture Cover, 
Is. 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES. 


1. THE STORY of RELIGIONS. 
By the Rev. B. D. PRICE, F.G.8. Pots 


THE STORY of the COTTON 
PLANT By F. WILKINSON, F.GS. 
With 38 Illustrations, Pott 8vo, cloth, Is. 


3. The STORY of GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCOVERY: How the World Became 
ang By JOSEPH JACOBS. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, 1s, 


ad 


SUNDAY BOOKS. 


1. THE SHADOW of the CROSS 
and the OLD MAN'S HOME: Two Alle- 
geries by the Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS. 
With +e" eee to each Allegory. 16mo, 
cloth extra, 8 


2. THE KINGS MESSENGERS 
and the DISTANT HILLS: Two Alle- 
gories by the same Author. With Frontis- 
pieces. 16mo, cloth extra, 8d. 


3. THE COMBATANTS: an 
Allegory by the Rev. EDWARD MONRO. 
With Frontispiece. 16mo, cloth extra, 8d. 


4 A YEAR of MIRACLE: a Poem 
in Four Sermons By W. C. GANNETT. 
With Four Illustrations. 16mo, cloth extra, 
8d. 





London : 7 to 12, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C, 
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ISBISTER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Just published, nearly 500 pages, demy 8vo, gilt top, 16s. 


BISHOP WALSHAM HOW: a Memoir. 


By his Son, FREDERICK DOUGLAS HOW. 
With a Photogravure Portrait and Facsimiles, 


“Tt forms a charming and satisfying picture of the man; and is altogether 
an admirable addition to the many recent biographies of distinguished Church- 
men.””—St, James’s Gazette. 

“A very beautiful volume,.”—British Weekly. 


Just GREAT BOOKS. Dante, Shakespeare, 
: Milton, Bunyan, &c. By the Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
Published D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 
Ina | THE COMMANDMENTS of JESUS. By 
the Rev. R. F. HORTON, M.A., D.D., Author of “‘ Tne 
few days Teaching of Jesus,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, €s. 


Next 2HROUGH ARMENIA on HORSEBACK. 


A Specially Conducted Inquiry amidst the Scenes of the 
Week recent Massacres. By the Rev. GEO. H. HEPWORTH, 
With a Coloured Map and 27 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS.—NeEw Vo.Lumes. 
Each fecap. 8vo, 1s. net ; post free, 1s, 2d. 


Now XLVI. DURHAM CATHEDRAL. By the 


Ready Rev. J. T. FOWLER, M.A., Canon of Durham, Illustrated 
by Herbert Railton. 


Ina | XLVII. CHESTER CATHEDRAL. By the 
few days Very Rev. J. L. DARBY, D.D., Dean of Chester, Illustrated 
by Herbert Railton, 
“ Daintily printed and ably written, there is no better series of 
handbooks to the Kuglish Cathedrals,’”’-— Pull Mall Gazette, 


(A List of other Volumes in Series sent post free.) 


‘THE GOSPEL of JOY. A Companion 


Now Volume to “The Old Testament and Modern Lite.” By 
Reao STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A, Crown 8vo, gilt vop, 6s, 
y “‘One of the most delightful books of sermons which we have 


read for many a day.’’—Sunday School Chronicle, 


JUDGMENT: Human and Divine. By 
the Rev. GEORGE JAUKSON, B.A., Author of “‘ ‘The Table- 
Just Talk of Jesus,” &c. Fcap, 8vo, 1s, net; post free, 1s, 2d, 

P (Vol. XII. of “ Tavistock Booklets.” List of other Volumes in 

ublished Serves post free.) 

“People would hardly believe how much wise, useful, and 
common-sense counsel is contained in these little books.”’ 

Leeds Mercury. 


jut | THE LAUREL WALK: a New Novel 


Published By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of “Carrots,” “ The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &c. Crown 8vo, gilp top, 6s. 








NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION, completing 28,000, 


|THE MEN of the MOSS-HAGS: a Story 


N of the Covenanters. By 8. R. CROCKETT, Author of “‘ The 
ow Raiders,” &c, Wath 16 Illustrations by C. K. Brock. Crown 
Ready 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 

** Without presumptuously forecasting what Mr. Crockett may do, 
it is probabiy sate to say toat as yet he has done nothing better 
than * The Men of the Moss-Hags,’”—British Weekly, Oct. 13, 1898. 


Next | FRIDTJOF NANSEN: a Book for the 

Young. Translated from the Norwegian by the Rev. M. R, 

Week BARNARD, one of the Translators of “ Farthest North.’’ 
With Lilustrations. Crown 8vyo, 2s, 6d 


How |GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1898. Con- 

taining, amongst many notable attractions, GILBERT 
Reaoy PARKER'S New Story, “THE BATTLE of the STRONG.” 
In handsome binding, gilt edges, 400 Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 





Now |SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME, 1898. 
Ready A Handsome Gift-Book. Containing Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S 


New Story, “THK LAUREL WALK.” 12 Coloured Plates 
and over 300 other Illustrations, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, 











ISBISTER & CO., Limitep, Covent Garden, London, W.O, 





Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT beg to announce that 
owing to the enormous demand for Mr. WATTS- 
DUNTON’S NEW ROMANCE, THE SECOND EDITION 
1s completely exhausted. THE THIRD EDITION 
(nearly exhausted by orders in hand) wil: be ready 
this week. A FOURTH EDITION is in the press, and 
will be ready shortly, in 7 vol., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
price 6s. 


AYLWIN 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 


Author of “ The Coming of Love,” “ Rhona Boswell’s Story.” 





SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“A vivid, enthralling, absorbing love-story, full of movement and life and 
vigour. Its open-air freshness, its thrilling interest, and its intense and noble 
passion will make it one of the most eagerly read novels of recent years,” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“The book is amazing in its variety and in its power, in the art with which 
it combines the mystical with the actual, the pomp of society with the humour 
and the pathos of the slum, Sinfi Lovell is one of the most finished studies of 
its type and kind in all romantic literature.” — Daily News. 

‘““We can recall no study of the love-passion that can compare with 
‘Aylwin.’ It declines to be classed. Itisof no school, It owns no lineages 
acknowledges no tradition. Its form is new, its ethical message is new.” 

The Star. 

“A poem in prose. Its style unpretsntious, yet full of pretry ; its wide 
sariety of sympathy and diversity of scene—particularly its subtle study of 
gypsy life, its vein of perso:al reminiscence, and its spiritual teaching, com- 
bine to make it an addition not only to our best works of fiction, but to our 
masterpieces of prose,”’—Literature. 

‘The words of ‘ Aylwin’ come ‘straight fron the heart,’ and consequently 
go straight to the heart.”—Athenaum., 

“Since ‘Manon Lescaut’ we have had no such tale of sentiment; and 
without doubt the sentiment of Mr. Watts-Dunton is of a higher sort than that 
of the Abbé Prevost.’ —Standard. 

‘One of the wonders of ‘ Aylwin’ is the artistic power with which the 
spiritual essence of wholly diverse characters are illustrated in a subtle unity, 
while at the same time the human narrative goes on sheer and strong,”’—Sun. 

“Sinfi Lovell will probably prove one of the greatest heroines in 
fiction...... "= Echo. 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo. With 56 //lustrations from Pholo- 
graphs by the Author, a Frontispiece by R. Talbot 
Kelly, R B.A, and Two Maps. Price 16s. 


FROM SPHINX TO ORACLE 


THROUGH THE LIBYAN DESERT TO THE OASIS OF 
JUPITER AMMON. 
BY 
ARTHUR SILVA WHITE, Hon. F.R.S.G.S., 
Author of “ The Development of Africa,” &c, 





In 1 vol., demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 12s. 


GYPSY FOLK-TALES. 


By FRANCIS HINDES GROOME, 
Author of “ In Gypsy Tents,” “ Two Suffolk Friends,” &c, 





HURST & BLACKETT, Lirren, 


18, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
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-OLIPHANT’S LIST. 
Famous Scots.—Iu Vols. 
THOMAS REID. 


Ry Professor A. CAMPBELL FRASER. 


The Scoteman says: * Professor Campbell Fraser's 
* Famous Scots’ volume on Thomas Reid is one of the 
most able and valuable of an able and valuable 
*” 
series, 


A SEGOND EDITION OF 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


By MARGARET MOYES BLACK, 
Will be Ready Next Week, 


The Outlook says: “Certainly ove of the most 
charm ng biowraphies we have ever come across, 
the whiter bas style, sympathy, distinction, and 
unders'anding. We were loth to put the book aside, 
lis one tnolt is that it is too short,”’ 

The Globe says: “It is the only account of 
Stevenson's career accessible in volume form, Un- 
questionably the memoir is as interesting as it is 
likely to be useful,”’ 

Por a LIT of the TWENTY-FOUR VOLUMES 
already issued in the FAMOUS SUOTS SERIES, 
ante at any BOOKSSLLER’S, or write to the 
PUBLISHERS, 


OLIPHANT SMEATON’S NEW ROMANCE. 


THE TREASURE CAVE of the 


BLUE MOUNTAINS, Ry OLIPHANT 
SMEATON, Author of “ By Adverse Winds,’ 
“Allen Ramsay,” “Tobias Smollett,” “ Willinm 
Dunbar,” &c, Cloth extra, price 5s., Lllustra ed, 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE MASTER of CRAIGENS. 


By A. D. RITCHLE, Cloth extra, price 3s, éd., 
with Lilustrations. 

The Scoteman ways: “ It seems to breathe the spirit of the 
countryside, which the suthor has peopled with the vivid 
creations of his fancy, and it delignts the reader alike with its 
im agnetive and descriptive power and its undeniable literary 
qualities,.... P 


THE HERMIT NATION. 


KOREAN SKETCHES: a Mis- 


sionary’s Observations in the Hermit Nation, By 
JAMES 8. GALE, B.A. With 1 Lllustrations. 
Price 3s, 6d, 

The Dundee Advertiser says: “ Mr. Gale's sketches are light 
an’! easy reading, but the reader gets from them a singularny 
vivid impression of the hapless race who during the past eight 
years have been made the sportin turn of Chita, Japan, and 
Kussia.” 


DOR. WHYTE on tho “RELIGIO MEDICI.” 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE. An 


Appreciation, with some of the best Passages of 
the Physician's Writings, Selected and Arranged 
by ALEXANDER WHY'TE, D.D. Art linen, gilt 
top, price 2s. 

The Weatminater Review says: “ Sir Thomas Browne is the 
raost perfect writer of English prose, and his sentences are 
precious gems from the literary point of view. We recommend 
this admirable appreciation to all readers,” 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AUTHORS. 


LEADERS in LITERATURE. 


Short Studies of Great Authors in the Nineteenth 
Century. By P. WILSON, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

* Lovers of literature will appreciate the sympathetic charm 
and continual interest whien pervade this delighttul volume, 
It is impossible to withhold our tribute of praise fora book that 
will fascinate all readers of Emerson, Carlyle, Lowell, George 
Elot, Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning, Arnold, Spencer, aud 
Ruskin.”"—Schoolmaster. 


ANNIE S. SWAN’S 
MOST POPULAR NOVELS. 


Uniform Edition, cloth extra, price 3s, 6d, each, 
SHEILA. With Frontispiece. 
MAITLAND OF LAURIESTON. 
piece 

THE GATES OF EDEN: A Story of Endeavour. 
With Portrait of the Authoress. 

BRIAR AND PALM: a Study of Circumstance and 
Intiuence. With Frontispiece. 

ST. VEOA’S; or, the Pearl of Orr's Haven. 
Frontispiece, 

THE GUINEA STAMP: a Tale of Modern Glasgow. 
With Frontispiece. 

WHO GALL SERVE? a Story for the Times, 
With Frontispiece, 

A LOST IDEAL. With Frontispiece. 


With Frontis- 


With 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
Loudun and Edinburgh. 











CASSELL & CO.’S LIST. 


New Volume of Stories by E. W. HoRNUNG, 
Ready in a few days, price 6s, 


Some Persons Unknown 


By E. W. HORNUNG, 


Author of “ Young Blood,” “ Rogue’s 
March,” &c. 








Mr. ARNOLD-Forster’s New Work. 
Ready shortly, price 23, 6d. 


The Coming of 
The Kilogram ; 
Or, The Battle of the Standards. 


By H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M_.P., 
Author of the Citizen Reader,” “A History 
of England,” “This World of Ours,” &c. 


New Novel by Mrs. Ernest HOCKLIFFE. 
Ready shortly, price 6s. 


The Refiner’s Fire. 


By M. HOCKLIFFE. 





IMPORTANT FINE-ART WORK. 
Now ready, 3 vols., £3 3s. the Set. 


The Life and Paintings 
of Vicat Cole, R.A. 


Described by ROBERT CHIGN ELL, Barricter- 
at-Law. 


Illustrated with 59 Full-Page Plates, and 
numerous smaller Plates of Pictures and 
Studies, reproduced from Photographs by 
Collotype and other Processes. 


Just Published, price 21s. 
Sights and Scenes ia 
Oxford City University 


Described by 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, B.A.,, 
Exeter College. 


Illustrated with upwards of 100 Plates 
after Original Photographs. With an 
Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
M.A,, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


By the Author of “Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby.” 


Cheap Edition now ready, 3s. 6d. 


Cupid’s Garden. 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 


“Most delightful stories of love and 
marriage, and the humours of the human 
heart. Most delectable are the surprises that 
await us, The conversation is amazing]; 
clever.” — Methodist Times. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lip, London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 





NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, containing Intaglio Plate 
Frontispiece, price 24s. 


3T. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 


A Study of the Evideace bearing on his Death 
and Miracles. 
By the Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D,. 
“ A thoughtful and eminently scholarly work.” 
Scotsman, 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THROUGH ARCTIC LAPLAND. 
By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


With a Map showing Route and containing 16 Page 
Illustrations, also several smal! Pen-and-luk 
Sketches by Ceci Hayrer, who accompanied 
the Author on his Journey. 

This work describes certain regions within the 
Arctic Circle which bad rot previously been explored 
by Europeans, It is less a record of + port and adven- 
ture than a chatty account of the curious ways and 
customs of Lapps, Finns, and other peoples of the 
far North, 


Square crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A PRISONER OF FRANCE. 


Being the Reminiscences of the late 
Captain CHARLES BOOTHBY, R.E. 
Containing Frontispiece Portrait of the Author and 
several Iilustrations in the Text, from Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches in the Author’s Journals, 

This narrative begins with the Battle of Talavera, at 
which the chronicler, a }oung officer in the Royal 
Engineers, was disabled by a wound in the leg. It 
vividly describes the social conditions of France and 
Spain during the wars in the early part of the century, 
and in particular the chivalrous courtesy with which 
the French officers treated any enemies who fell into 
their bands, 


MEMOIRS of LADY RUSSELL and 
LADY HERBERT, 1623-1723. 


Compiled from Original Family Documents 
By LADY STEPNEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

The Memoirs and the Correspondence contained in 
this volume were deait with in works published from 
time to time in the earlier halt of the century. It ma 
be considered, however, that they now come with 
some fresbness ; since the wurks referred to have long 
been out of print, and in this volume they have been 
compiled, from original family documents, by Lady 
Stepney, who lived four generations ago. The MSS. 
were left by Lady Stepvey to her son Admiral Manners, 
by whom they were bequeathed to Colonel Pollok, her 
great-nephew, at whose instance they are now published 


Crowz 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE ENCHANTED STONE. 


By C. LEWIS HIND. 

Founded on the theury, prevalent among Oriental 
peovles, that the ultimate Revelation will be in the 
West, the plot of this novel is laid in London amid the 
most modern conditions. The story, however, although 
exceedingly original and daring, is neither fantastic 
nor frivolous, On the contrary, it will commend itself 
not less to the philosophic student of religion than to 
the lover of an exciting tale. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


, 
THE MINISTER'S CONVERSION. 
By I. HOOPER, 
Author of “* His Grace o’ the Gunne.” 

** The character-sketching is remarkably good, and 
the sensational element, which introduces spiritual 
manifestation is kept within due bounas and is never 
unpleasant,” —A deen Free Press. 

“thus ends a story curiously sed, and in parts of 
considerable beauty. Tio some extent it serves to 
recall the work both of Hawthorne and Margaret 
Deland, if the two may be named ther; but tke 
large merit it has of workmanship and human fee'ing 
is due to Mr, Hooper's own gift as a novelist.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 


In 1 vol., large crown 8vo, c'oth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d., 
with 43 lilustrations. 


THE HISTORY of the 
REFORMATION of RELIGION. 
WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. 
By JOHN KNOX, 
Transcribed into Modern Spelling by 
CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, M.A. Q.C. 
‘If in this form it does not become thoroughly 


popular, the blame will lie neit’er at the door of Mr. 
Guthrie nor of his publishers,””— Sritish Weekly. 


A. & 0, BLACK, Sobo Square, London. 


